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Boys and girls 
get off to a quick start with... 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Second Edition 


STERLING « LINDAHL « KOCH « RICE 
BISHOP « WESTENDORF « HOFFMAN 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, Second Edition is a program that will 
help teachers create an eager, lively atmosphere in their classroom. Here you 
will find all the features that insure mastery of the basic language skills . . . 


SOUND INTRODUCTION through meaningful activities 
Lots of PRACTICE 

Lots of TESTING 

Lots of REVIEW 


The experience, the ingenuity, and the care that have gone into this series 
combine to build up the child's confidence, understanding, and ready use of 
' words. The many illustrations—hundreds of them in full color—not only add 


beauty to the texts, but are another factor in the high teachability of the 
series. 


The complete program includes: Texts, Studybooks, Guides, Teachers’ 
Editions of the Texts, Teachers’ Editions of the Studybooks. 


Books for grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ready now 
Books for grades 7 and 8 ready soon 


Sales Offices: ENGLEWOOD, N. J., CHICAGO 16, 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS | 
Home Office: BOSTON 16 
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Enriching, rewarding, inspiring . . . such adjectives easily come to mind when describing a 
tour of Europe. The 1958 NCTE tour intends to bring these words of description to full 
realization for this year’s participants. As was true with past NCTE tours, the 1958 program 
is specifically designed for teachers of English. To assure that the tour is not vague or 
general in scope, fellow teachers of English have helped to plan the many details. Under 
the able leadership of NCTE tour guides, who are also teachers of English, you will see the 
beauty and dignity of Europe’s historical and literary landmarks, you will experience the 
thrill of being in the locale where the world’s literary masters created their famous works, 
and you will share in the mutual quest for knowledge with fellow teachers. 

Complementing the emphasis on literary enrichment, the 1958 tour offers a balanced itinerary 
of other cultural activities. Attendance at operas and ballets, local tours of cathedrals and 
historical monuments, meetings and informal discussion groups with other teachers are all 
part of the program. A highlight of the tour is the view of the world around us through a 
visit at the World’s Fair in Brussels. Climaxing these memorable eight weeks is the ten 
day Shakespeare Summer School at Stratford. Here you and your fellow teachers will study 
the man and his works, and will see rehearsals and actual performances of Shakespearean 
plays. 


Every summer you've said, “Some day I plan to tour Europe.” The ideal year for you to 
realize this dream is 1958. For further information, write the educational travel organiza- 
tion NCTE has for the third year appointed to take care of all technical and financial matters: 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. % 





CONDENSED ITINERARY 


NCTE 1958 EUROPEAN TOURS 


July 2 - August 28 


SECTION A: IRELAND, ULSTER, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND 
JULY 2— JULY 19 


SHANNON GLASGOW YORK 
KILLARNEY EDINBURGH LINCOLN 
DUBLIN CARLISLE LONDON 
BELFAST WINDERMERE CANTERBURY 


SECTION B: THE CONTINENT 
JULY 20- AUGUST 8 


BRUSSELS LUCERNE SIENA 
COLOGNE INNSBRUCK ASSISI 
HEIDELBERG VENICE ROME 
SCHAFFHAUSEN FLORENCE PARIS 


SECTION C: LONDON, S.W. ENGLAND, SHAKESPEARE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
AUGUST 9 - AUGUST 28 


LONDON MORETON HAMPSTEAD BATH 
SALISBURY WELLS STRATFORD 


All will fly to Europe on July 2, and all will return on August 28. The cost to those who 
take the complete 8-week tour (Sections A, B, and C) will be $1,285; to those who take 
only the British Isles parts of the program (Section A and C), the cost will be $898. The 
people in this latter group will be free to use the intervening 21 days for visiting friends 
and relatives, for independent travel, or for additional research in the British Isles at their 
own expense. 


The costs include flights by scheduled thrift-class service of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
with pressurized giant super-Constellations, New York/Shannon and London/New York; in 
Europe travel by tourist class flights, ferry boats and privately chartered armchair- Pullman 
motor coach; carefully selected good hotels, excellent meals; a series of lectures en route, 
and the attendance of the Shakespeare Summer School in Stratford; a comprehensive pro- 
gram of sightseeing drives and excursions with competent local guides; all admission fees 
to museums, galleries, monuments, theater, opera, etc.; many incidentals. A $15 registra- 
tion fee is additional. 
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By Way of Introduction .. . 

We are privileged to present in this issue 
the address of Dr. Dora V. SMITH before the 
Council's Children’s Book Luncheon in 1956. 
It is the product of wide travel and personal 
contact with teachers and librarians throughout 
the world. As most of our readers know, Dr. 
Smith is chairman of the Council's Commission 
on the English Curriculum, a former president 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, a prolific writer, and an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of good literature for children and young 
people. She was a recipient of the W. Wilbur 
Hatfield Award at the Council convention at 
Minneapolis, November, 1957. 


JAMES STEEL SMITH has contributed verse 
to such children’s magazines as Jack and Jill 
and Children’s Activities and such magazines 
for adults as Harper's, Poetry, Experiment, and 
Prairie Schooner. He is co-editor of two college 
textbooks. He has had several showings of his 
paintings in West Coast Cities. 


In the article by CORNELIA HARRIS we are 
once more reminded that it is never too early 
to interest children in reading. Miss Harris 
shares with us in her charming report some of 
her first-hand experiences with pre-school 


children. 
x 


The excellent article by ELIZABETH J. 
DRAKE and JESSIE V. ENEVOLDSEN came to 
us through the kindness of W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
veteran editor and former secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


WALLACE C. FLOYD, a professionally 
minded school principal and former teacher of 
elementary school children, is a graduate of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Dr. LAWRENCE M. KASDON, who writes on 
the place of games in language arts instruction, 
is a former supervisor in California and a Stan- 
ford University graduate. 
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Class excursions are an important part of 
good programs in the language arts. Lois V. 
JOHNSON, who shows the relations between 
language arts instruction and the study trip, 
has written for us before. She has her doctor's 
degree from the University of Illinois. 


& 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER has long been a good 
friend of the Council, and was a member of 
the Committee on Listening of its Commission 
on the English Curriculum. The memorandum 
we publish this month was one that he dis- 
tributed to teachers in the Phoenix Union High 
School and Junior College System. 


x 


More and more schools and school systems 
are experimenting with individualized plans 
for the teaching of reading. MARJORIE KINGs- 
LEY describes in this issue a promising experi- 
ment employing the individualized approach. 
Teachers will appreciate the many creative sug- 
gestions contained in her article. 


ys 


Miss ANNA GILLINGHAM, the distinguished 
author of A Manual for Remedial Reading, is 
well-known as lecturer, discussion leader, and 
clinician in the field of reading. We regret it 
was necessary, because of the need for prompt 
publication, to print her informative communi- 


cation in reduced type. 


& 


LouIszE HOvDE MORTENSEN is a contri- 
buting editor of Elementary English in charge 
of the Intriguing Ideas Department. This 
month's contribution is practical as usual. And 
BENJAMIN GOODWICK’S short piece on new 
words will amuse as well as stimulate thought. 


a 


We are proud to present this month GRACE 
STORM’S appreciation of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Dolch. Professor Dolch is a faithful and highly 
valued contributor to this magazine, and a true 
pioneer in reading. 
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Dora Y. SMITH 


Children’s Books around the World 


The purpose of my year’s visit around 
the world was to find books in native lan- 
guages which, if translated into English, 
would acquaint our children with the boys 
and girls of far-off lands. I sought espe- 
cially books which would look out through 
the eyes of native children with hopes and 
fears and joys and sor- 
rows very much like 
those of our own boys 
and girls. A little Jap- 
anese girl in our elemen- 
tary demonstration 
school at the University 
of Minnesota expressed 
beautifully and without 
self-consciousness what 
was in my mind. Our 
boys and girls were send- 
ing Christmas packages 
to her classmates in 
Tokyo. When they had 
finished’ a letter to ac- 
company the gifts, they Dora V. 
asked Reicho to add a bit. This is what 
she wrote: “American children sound 
funny when they talk. We have to read in 
English, too; but they laugh and cry and 
play in Japanese.” It was something of 
this concept of the universal quality of 


children’s experience that I hoped to bring 
back in books. There are differences, too, 
that children need to be conscious of in 
order to recognize the peculiar contribu- 
tion of individual people to the world’s 
heritage in which we share. 

Too frequently the books available 
emphasize the stereotypes 
and the externals of life 
in other lands. An Egyp- 
tian educator who had 
visited the United States 
observed that when 
American children are al- 
lowed to ask questions of 
visitors from Egypt, they 
always ask about one of 
three things: pyramids, 
mummies, or camels. I 
wanted to say, “But who 
in Egypt has ever written 
about anything else for 
American children to 

Smith read?” The Egyptian 
boys’ series which parallels the Hardy Boys 
in this country specializes in mysteries 
based on excavations and get-rich-quick 
stories of clever boys who find a mummy 


Dora V. Smith is Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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and become wealthy off the sale of relics 
buried with the dead. Reading interests 
are pretty much the same the world over. 
So are the propensities of some writers for 
finding out what sells. 

I was especially interested to find the 
same dearth of children’s stories about to- 
day in Honolulu. Whoever has spent a 
summer in Hawaii must be deeply im- 
pressed with the friendly relations existing 
among her diverse peoples. At the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Dr. Richard Alm and I 
had a workshop of ninety-three teachers. 
About a fourth of them were Chinese, and 
about a third were Japanese. Perhaps one 
in ten was a native Hawaiian. The rest 
were white American residents of Hawaii 
or teachers from the Mainland who had 
come over for the summer term. I have 
never seen a group so completely uncon- 
scious of differences in race and back- 
ground. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say—so completely conscious of 
the values which each group could con- 
tribute to us all that they treated every- 
body with respect and courtesy. It is the 
same with children in the schools. 

Yet where is there a children’s story re- 
vealing this unusual integration of cul- 
tures? The latest book on Hawaii to come 
from the press is Boy of the Islands by 
William Lipkind—the story of the son 
of a native chieftain of a hundred years 
ago who accompanies his father on ex- 
peditions to friendly tribes and prepares to 
fight the hostile ones. The first writer who 
opens up life in Honolulu today to the 
children of the world will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to children’s literature. 

Another point of view which inter- 
feres with producing good books about to- 
day’s world was expressed to me by a noted 
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children’s author in Greece: “But why 
should we write about today’s world? Chil- 
dren live in the present. They know about 
today. What they need is fairy and folk 
tales to stimulate their imaginations and 
historical and hero stories to make them 
proud of their country’s past.” There is 
little recognition throughout the Far and 
Near East of the power of books to bring 
about a sense of kinship through stories of 
life as it is lived in different cultures in 
which the design for living may challenge 
ideas which individual readers are prone 
to look upon as universally accepted. 
Fairy and folk tales abound every- 
where. No one would dispute their im- 
portant place in children’s reading. They 
appear not only in books but in picture 
and in stone, in the travelling puppet show 
or in the storyteller’s circle. In Bangkok, 
the Thai version of the Indian Ramayana 
is cut in stone on the walls of the galleries 
of the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, and 
the children go in swarms to follow its 
incidents one by one on the walls. In Cal- 
cutta the same legends were presented in 
artistic puppet stages set up im sequence in 
the Museum much like the peepshows of 
Italy, but open to the view of hundreds of 
children and adults lined up in a long 
queue to see them. In Japan the storyteller 
with his portfolio of pictures goes from 
village to village, gathering about him 
groups of children as he tells the ancient 
legends of his country. Communists, it has 
been discovered, have found the technique 
a useful one for spreading their doctrines. 
Next to translations of fairy tales and 
other classics from Europe and America, 
the native writers of the Far and Middle 
East have found a ready market for biog- 
raphies of heroes of their country’s past 
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and present. The avidness with which they 
tell the exploits of their heroes is easy to 
understand in countries which, until re- 
cently, have been under the yoke of for- 
eign conquerors who have controlled the 
printing presses. Since native heroes have 
revealed their heroism chiefly in fights 
against the overlords, their stories have 
been passed around chiefly by word of 
mouth. Today the market in children’s 
books is flooded with such biographies. 
A Turkish girl, after reading Creekmore’s 
Journey to Ankara and finding no visit in 
it to Ataturk’s tomb, commented that she 
could not see how anyone could write 
about Ankara and leave out “the greatness 
of Ataturk and our love for him and our 
devotion to the cause for which he gave his 
life.” A series of such biographies in India 
begins with Ghandi, followed by Nehru. 
Curiously enough, a third volume is on 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Indonesia is developing similar stories 
of heroes who helped to throw off the yoke 
of the Dutch, just as Egypt is extolling 
Nasser. The development of a spirit of 
nationalism through biographies of heroes 
is notable throughout the world. 

As things turned out, most of my time 
on this trip went to trying to stimulate an 
interest in revealing life today in various 
countries to children around the world. 
One of them, the story of a Swe Barton, 
Student Nurse in Turkey, was turned down 
by an American publisher because the ex- 
periences of the nurse’s training were not 
“different enough” from those of an 
American girl in the same situation. “But,” 
said the author,” it was to show that that 
I wrote the book.” 


In Pakistan, I talked at the assembly 
of a remarkable Parsi high school for boys. 


“Tell them about the importance of read- 
ing in life,” said their buoyant principal. 
At the close of my talk, a tall seventeen- 
year-old boy in the back of the room rose 
and said, “Honestly, do boys read in the 
United States? Isn’t it just the girls?” I 
chuckled at the next question, which 
showed the universality of interests in 
reading. A junior high school boy asked 
unexpectedly, “Do the boys in America 
like Tarzan of the Apes as well as we do?” 
That was much less startling, however, 
than to find Mickey Spillane extolled in 
an extension class in Thailand among the 
great novelists of contemporary America! 


The most encouraging feature of the 
children’s reading world today is the im- 
portant contributions being made here 
and there by individual men and women. 
Everywhere one or two people are pushing 
forward the frontiers by their courage and 
their vigorous dedication to the task. One 
of the most notable is Mr. Rustomji of the 
Parsi Boys’ High School in Karachi. His 
school has one of the few libraries in na- 
tive educational institutions. There is little 
money for books. He and his boys crave 
the books that we and our children might 
send them. Even cast-off textbooks would 
increase their store of informative ma- 
terials and would be superior, he believes, 
to what they now have. Pakistan, at the 
moment, has little money for anything ex- 
cept defense. Seventy per cent of its na- 
tional budget goes for that purpose. The 
other thirty per cent must finance schools, 
health, social agencies, roads, parks, trans- 
portation, and government. 

Our first stop outside the United States 
was Tokyo, where there is lively interest 
in books for children. In a magnificent 
bookstore in the heart of the city, one may 
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buy his books on any one of four floors, 
each fully as big as Scribner’s bookstore in 
New York City. He chooses his floor ac- 
cording to the language in which he wishes 
to read—Japanese, English, German, 
French, and the like. 

Again, individuals stand out in the 
picture. There is Mr. Fugita, who edits a 
children’s magazine and promotes an- 
nually a volume of the best children’s 
writing in Japan, with illustrations by the 
young authors. He sponsors radio pro- 
grams for and by children and would like 
to exchange tapes of the singing of groups 
of Japanese children for similar tapes 
made in this country. Much interest is 
shown in the publication of children’s crea- 
tive writing in Japan. One such volume 
was called Walking with Mother in the 
Rain and another was Together with 
Sister.” 

Then there is Mr. Fukugawa, ehergetic 
librarian of the schools of Toyko, whose 
office and shelves are stacked with books 
the same as any similar library center in 
this country. Through the influence of 
Dean Kaigo of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Tokyo Imperial University, the diet 
passed a law establishing the requirement 
of an annual allotment of library for the 
elementary schools of Japan. 

Unfortunately these reforms often 
leave the villages untouched. I was invited 
to a luncheon meeting of librarians called 
by a major foundation to discuss the feasi- 
bility of establishing recreational centers in 
key villages, of which a children’s library 
would be an integral part. 

Then there is “Aunt Maraoka,” the 
lively and beloved storyteller, whose radio 


‘T. Fugita, Editor of Chuo Koron Marunouchi 
Building, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
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hour for children has led to several 
volumes of Stories by Auntie, Stories for 
First Grade Pupils, and the like.* Mrs. 
Maraoka has busied herself with trans- 
lating into Japanese American books for 
adolescents, Mrs. Means’s City Neighbor, 
for instance, the Life of Jane Adams, and 
Daddy Longlegs. Translation rights, how- 
ever, are becoming more and more expen- 
sive. Often writers have to resort to ma- 
terials in which copyrights have expired, 
frequently inferior books to those which 
are being produced today. 

Miss Momoto Ishii, whom some of you 
may have met in the States, has given 
Japanese children a delightful story, 
Riding the Clouds, in which a child, per- 
plexed by many seeming frustrations in 
life, escapes to the Old Man in the clouds, 
who, out of his kindliness and the wisdom 
of age, sets her right.* 

Mrs. Sakae Tauboi has written 
Twenty-Four Eyes, which, like Riding the 
Clouds, appeared recently in a telling mo- 
tion picture. It is the story of what hap- 
pened to the children in her school when 
the war caught them just as they reached 
young manhood and womanhood. Her 
House with the Persimmon Tree has also 
been popular with young people.‘ Her 
Motherless Child and the Childless 
Mother" is also typical of stories growing 
out of the war. Never have I seen greater 


*Muraoka, Hanako, Obasan no Obanashi 


Kaneko-Shobo, Tokyo. 

"Ishii, Momoto, Nonchan Kumo ni Noru 
Kobunsha, Tokyo, 1951. 

*Tsuboi, Sakae 

Nijushi no Hitomi (24 Eyes) 1953. 

Kaki no Ki no Aru lye (House with the Per- 
simmon Tree). 

Haba no Kai Ko to Ko no Nai Haba to, 1952 
(Motherless Child and Childless Mother) 
Published by Kobunsha, Tokyo. 
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enthusiasm for children’s books than in 
Mrs. O’Hara’s English class at the 
Women’s University of Tokyo, the one 
place in our travels where interest ran suf- 
ficiently high for me to produce slides of 
illustrations of American children’s books, 
which I had carried with me. At Christmas 
time when I was in Jerusalem these girls, 
with characteristic Japanese courtesy, 
wrote out in English stories of the Jap- 
anese fairy tales on stationery bearing pic- 
tures of each of them, and sent them to 
me as a gift. 


Cheap paper magazines abound every- 
where in the Orient and the Middle East, 
because money for books is exceedingly 
limited. Silver Bells, probably the best of 
them in Japan, has had to stop publication 
for lack of funds. The Japanese greatly 
resent the influx of American comics and 
undesirable films. About the time we 
reached Tokyo, the whole country was up 
in arms over the appearance of the Black- 
board Jungle. Children under sixteen were 
not allowed into theatres showing the film. 
Of course, we were frequently asked if the 
episodes in this picture were really typical 
of American schoolroom behavior. It is 
staggering; to think how much harm such 
pictures do us around the world, undoing 
years of patient work by educators and 
State Department officials. 

Indonesia, beginning life over again 
under her own direction, shares with other 
rising republics a common faith in educa- 
tion and literacy. Her seventy-nine million 
people faced the right of franchise with 
one-third of them literate. With amazing 
zeal and energy she set out to teach her 
people to read. An early plan permitted 
anyone to teach who had had three years 
more training than his pupils. Intermediate 


grade graduates taught in the primary 
schools, and junior high school graduates 
in the middle grades. The situation is im- 
proving annually. With Russia’s forth- 
right attack on literacy as an example, 
Indonesia is discovering that literacy with- 
out the capacity for critical examination of 
what is read may be the best tool of autoc- 
racy, an avenue of approach by a dictator 
to the minds of his people. 


In Indonesia, secondary education was 
in Dutch, as were most of the important 
books published. The fear now is that new 
literates may lose their recently acquired 
skill for lack of anything to read. A large 
team of writers and translators is working 
night and day in Bandung to make ma- 
terials available. Their own list of what 
they are producing is full of interest: 


1. Picture books—interest in these is 
great but “only the intellectual class 
has money enough to buy them.” 

. Stories for the infant and youth “cheap 
enough for the average person to buy.” 

. Comic strips such as Flash Gordon and 
Tarzan of the Apes and ancient stories 
from the Ramayana, the Maha Bharata, 
or the Japanese “Pandji”. (The juxta- 
position of the comics and ancient 
tales is curiously interesting.) 

. Primary reading books including se- 
lections from the Koran. 

. Books for Rural Community Education 
to stimulate interest in village life and 
its problems. 

. Science books with many translations 
from books in English and in German. 
Popular here as everywhere else is the 
Row Peterson Basic Science Education 
series of pamphlets. 

. Fairy tales and imaginative stories like 
One Thousand and One Nights and 
Flash Gordon. The Japanese Pandji 
stories are still the most popular. 

. Books of fantasy and reality from 
foreign countries where copyrights are 
not probibitive. Chinese and Russian 
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children’s books, they add, can be 
freely translated and published without 
cost in Indonesian by agreement with 
these governments. American fees for 
translation rights are often prohibitive. 

. Books of foreign countries to 
strengthen the ties of friendship. 

. History books which were seldom pub- 
lished in Indonesia by the Dutch, 
especially biographies of national 
heroes. 

11. Foreign books in translation for adults. 

12. Religious books, Christian and 
Moslem, chiefly, and stories of Khalif 
Harun al Rasjid’s time. 

13. Music books, technical books, books on 
handicrafts and painting, on social 
studies and on hygiene. 


Pamphlet materials, news sheets, and 
magazines are sent to the villages weekly 
throughout Bali and Java to take care of 
the needs of the new adult literates. 

Bookstores and publishing houses in 
Djakarta refect all these interests. Color- 
ful and well printed informative materials 
with paper covers are being developed for 
children. They are largely translations of 
popular paper-covered books in England, 
America, and Germany. The most 
heralded writer of boys’ stories about life 
today is Mr. Aman’s, whose Si Doel Anak 
Djakarta (Boy of Djakarta) and other 
books reveal the universal nature of boys’ 
interests.” 

India’s problem of books for children 
is not only one of poverty but one of a 
multiplicity of languages. The effort to 
make Hindi a common language for all of 
India has been fraught with great diffi- 
culty. The schools of the city of Bombay 
alone are taught in fourteen languages. 
Hence, except for books in English, there 
is no market big enough to make publica- 


5Aman, Si Doel Anak Djakarta, Djakarata, Balai 
Pustaka, 1951. 


tion profitable. Sukimar Roy has published 
humorous stories and rhymes in Bengali 
for the children of the North. The stories 
of Tagore are universally read. The Rama 
epic is in all tongues. Brief biographies of 
Nehru, Ghandi, and others abound. India 
has gone far in developing children’s 
magazines. Right now, Sunshine, pub- 
lished in Poona by Dr. Krishnayya, is seek- 
ing funds to keep it alive. Shankar's 
Weekly is making a big contribution, 
which should have the support of the 
schools throughout the United States.* Its 
annual Children’s Art Number publishes 
the best of 35,000 contributions in creative 
art and writing from children all over the 
world. Fifty-seven countries contribute 
entries to the International Children’s 
Competition. In the foreword to the Chil- 
dren’s Art Number of 1956, the Minister 
of Education for India, paying tribute to 
this seventh annual art number, praises 
the magazine for helping children around 
the world to “share with one another the 
fruits of their self-expression in prose and 
verse,” revealing “something of the simi- 
larities as well as the differences that make 
this world of ours such a fascinating place 
and demonstrating the rich variety of life 
mirrored in its peaceful activities.” 
Unlike most cities of the Far and 
Middle East Delhi has a beautiful chil- 
dren’s library open to the public—a 
UNESCO-sponsored project. So devoted is 
the librarian to her task that she has re- 
mained in Delhi to keep the library going 
even though her husband and children are 
in Bombay. Bombay, a city of a million 
and a half inhabitants, has no public li- 
brary for children. Two libraries, however, 


*Shankar's Weekly, Children’s Art Number, 


Odeon Building, New Delhi, India. $1.50. 
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have been opened by private agencies, a 
Woman's Club and a social service bureau. 
The latter charges fees for the use of its 
facilities. Most libraries in this part of the 
world do not circulate books. In fact, the 
United States Information Service libraries 
are practically the only ones which let 
children take books home. Except for cer- 
tain major centers like Cairo and Ankara, 
the U.S.LS. has let its children’s work slip 
for lack of funds. 

The large Teacher Training College 
for Basic Education called Jamia Millia, 
which is out from Delhi, is carrying on a 
fascinating publication program in Urdu 
for Moslem children and young people. 
And way up in the North at Bhagalpur 
Mr. Himatsingka has opened a children’s 
center which includes among other facili- 
ties like a tinkering room for boys and men 
two adjoining reading rooms, one for par- 
ents and one for children. Again the influ- 
ence of single individuals makes itself felt. 


The story of children’s books in Egypt 
is a fascinating one. Early in the thirties, 
Kamel Kilany began writing stories for 
his own ten children and later for his 
grandchildren. Soon three country school 
teachers in the primary schools of lower 
Egypt introduced a series of their own. 
“A book for the price of a loaf of bread” 
was their slogan. Most of these books are 
retellings of animal and other folk tales, 
the Arabian Nights, or fairy tales of other 
nations—one story of ten or twelve pages 
to a book with a paper cover adorned with 
a picture, sometimes in color and some- 
times not. The men aimed at nationalism 
and human values. The former got them 
into trouble when they wrote the story of 
the hero of the revolution of 1919. The 
British Embassy protested, the writers were 


arrested, and they finally lost the money 
invested in the series and their jobs. 


Many series of paper booklets like 
these have been published, some gay with 
color and full of humor, but each succeed- 
ing war has closed down the various enter- 
prises for lack of paper. Children’s maga- 
zines have been especially successful and 
children’s libraries of these “little” books. 
Dar El Maaref, a well-known publishing 
house in Cairo, has taken the lead in such 
ventures, supported loyally by Mr. Said 
El Erian, Director General of Public Re- 
lations for the Ministry of Education for 
Egypt. The day I visited the show room of 
Dar El Maaref, a class from a teacher- 
training college was there, examining the 
attractive pamphlets. Among them were 
the Basic Science Education pamphlets of 
Row Peterson and a new edition in Arabic, 
complete with pictures, of The Biggest 
Bear by Lynd Ward. 

In the publication of these little book- 
lets for children Egypt is not handicapped 
by the multiplicity of language that 
plagues India because the Arab world is 
large enough to make publishing pay. 
Many of these series have been adopted by 
the ministries of education in Iraq. Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Jordan. The zeal with 
which this program in children’s books is 
carried on is heartening. In it Egypt has the 
co-operation of the Franklin Publishing 
Company, a non-profit organization work- 
ing to make books available to the Arab 
world. 

The attractive children’s and adoles- 
cent rooms in the U.S.LS. Library in Cairo, 
when we were there, might well be the 
envy of similar organizations throughout 
the Orient and the Middle East. 

Turkey also has.a most unusual group 
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interested in the publication of books for 
children. Ankara is the seat of the liveliest 
activity. The National Library in that city 
boasts a children’s library in a small house 
all its own over which Mrs. Fahrive Kinali 
presides with enthusiasm and imagination. 
Attractively furnished with books color- 
fully displayed, it draws the children after 
school hours to its upstairs story hours and 
motion pictures. 

Not far away is Mrs. Emily Dean, vi- 
vacious librarian of the U.S.LS., whose 
children’s room with a librarian of its own 
is one of the most active influences in the 
field of children’s reading in Turkey. 

One of the most exciting experiences 
of my whole trip was a visit to the Gazi 
Teacher Training College in Ankara. Mrs. 
Vedide Baha Pars, then director of the 
college, is one of the individuals whose in- 
fluence spreads furthest in Turkey. No 
worthy cause lacks her support, especially 
if it is related to the improvement of teach- 
ing. For forty-five minutes she interpreted 
for me as I talked at the college convoca- 
tion about the importance of books in the 
education of boys and girls. Then came the 
questions thick and fast, for another forty- 
five minutes. The first one was truly 
astounding: “If one is choosing a book 
for an individual child, which counts for 
more, the reading difficulty of the book or 
its sociological suitability?” I had not heard 
that kind of language since I had left 
home. Here in the heart of Turkey was a 
lone teacher with library background, im- 
pressing upon students in training the im- 
portance of books in the lives of boys and 
girls and the principles of selecting them 
for individual readers. His was the only 
course in children’s literature I found any- 
where in my world tour except the one in 
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Manila. Again, the influence of one in- 
dividual is paying dividends in the field 
of children’s reading. 

As I lunched with the faculty and stu- 
dents of the American Kiz Lisesi at Usku- 
dar across from Istanbul, a senior student 
came to ask me if I would talk to their 
school library club at one o'clock. Before 
I began, I asked these high school girls 
how they happened to have the only li- 
brary club I had met in my travels. “Miss 
Marion Horton of Los. Angeles was here 
last year,” they said, “and organized our 
library and started our club.” Again the 
influence of one person felt around the 
world! 

Down in Izmir, Mrs. Blake in the 
Amerikan Kiz Koleji is teaching a 
course in creative writing in which the 
girls read and translate American chil- 
dren’s books and then write stories of their 
own. They gave me some of my most dis- 
cerning criticisms of our children’s stories 
about Turkey. Then Dorothy Blatter of 
the publication division of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions is at work trans- 
lating children’s stories and publishing 
them with attractive pictures and double 
text in English and in Turkish. 

Turkey, too, has recently produced a 
catalog of her children’s books, a service 
all but non-existent in the countries of the 
Far and Middle East. 

As one moves from Istanbul to 
Athens, he enters a different world of chil- 
dren’s books. Durable board covers begin 
to appear, attractive in color and design. 
Good paper and artistic and beautiful illus- 
trations characterize the best books of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. Cheap, gaudy 
paper-backed stories, largely of war and 
terror, also abound; but groups of pub- 
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lishers and writers are working hard to 
make the best prevail. Here, as in other 
lands, the cost is prohibitive except for the 
few. Mrs. Peppa-Xeflouda, librarian of the 
Ministry of National Education in Greece, 
is doing a magnificent work. Mrs. Alex- 
andra Papadopoulou has produced two 
series of myths and legends. Her mother, 
Penelope Delta did Mangas, the story of 
a Greek family seen through the eyes of 
a dog, and a group of patriotic stories 
such as For the Fatherland and The Secrets 
of the Swamp, together with more myths 
and legends.’ 

The old Greek hero stories and myths, 
which are very popular, are done with 
vigorous and masculine illustrations. Re- 
ligious stories are available and pretty little 
books of songs and plays for children. 
Modern fairy tales like Myrsina’ are at- 
tractively illustrated and translations of 
notable books from elsewhere like And 
Now Miguel, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Genevieve Fostet’s George Washington's 
W orld, are on the increase. 

There are very few public libraries for 
children in Southern Europe. Rome has 
none, although certain display rooms are 
opened to teachers and students in training 
for teaching and library work, and the 
Church has two libraries for boys and girls. 
Florence has five reading rooms for 
children. 

In Spain, Barcelona has a small but 
very attractive children’s room in its city 
library, which is opposite a middle school. 


"Delta, Penelope, Mangus. Athens, The Friends 
of the Book 1947. 

For the Fatherland. Athens, The Friends of the 
Book 1946. 

The Secrets of the Swamp. Athens, The Friends 
of the Book 1947. 

*‘Deliyanni-Anastasiadi, Georgia Myrsina. 
Athens, M. Pechlivanidi & Sons, 1949. 





Youngsters, whose own posters and art 
objects decorate the room, come over from 
the school to read. Madrid, a city of a mil- 
lion and a half inhabitants, has no public 
library for children. 

Italy is rich in beautifully made books 
for boys and girls. One is attracted to them 
at once because of their delightful format 
as they appear in colorful displays on 
shelves and in store windows. As one 
would expect, the best of them are lives 
of the saints and artists who worked in 
church and monastery. These predominate 
over the ancient tales of gods and heroes. 
Among them, Bacci’s I] Cielo di Pietra 
(The Heaven of Stone)* which is the story 
of Florence in the days when Brunelleschi 
was designing the cupola of the cathedral 
church of Santa Maria del Fiore, is full of 
interest. Margherita de Felcourt’s Isanti 
Fanciulli is typical of the stories of the 
childhood of the saints."® A collection of 
modern fairy tales for Mavi and her 
friends, Racconti a Mavi, is particularly 
beautiful.** So also is Marina Battigelli’s 
Il Prossimo Tuo (Thy Neighbor), which 
relates the story of a child who received 
God’s blessing for ministering to the naked 
and the hungry, to the sick, and to those 
in prison.”* 

Very popular is the recent anthology 
of poems and stories, I/ Camiciolino, (The 
Little Shirt), in which a mother, knitting 
a baby’s shirt, relates the stories, verses, 
tongue-twisters, and riddles, told to her by 
*Bacci, Baccio M., I/ Cielo di Pietra. Florence, 
Vallecchi, Editore, 1955. 


‘°Felcourt, Margherita de, I Santi Fanciulli Mi- 
lano, Edizioni Corticelli, 1955. 

"'Pellegrinetti Baj, C., Racconti a Mavi Torino, 
G. B. Petrini, 1955. 


'*Battigelli, Marina, I/ Prossimo Tuo Torino, 
Editrice SAIE, 1949. 
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the sparkling “pearls” in her knitting.” 
Other books much read by girls are those 
about Lisa-Betta, whose dual nature is rep- 
resented in her name, Lisa (the stable 
child) and Betta (the impulsive, unstable 
one).'* The first volume has now reached 
its sixty-first thousand in publication. 

Children’s books in Spain are similarly 
attractive in format. Although there is no 
children’s public library in Madrid, a de- 
voted group from the Women for Catholic 
Action is doing its best to stimulate an in- 
terest in good books for boys and girls and 
to help parents and teachers to make a wise 
selection. Headed by Senora Nino Mas, 
this committee of librarians and writers, 
known as the Gabinete de Lectura de Santa 
Teresa de Jesus, sponsors an annual chil- 
dren’s: book exhibit at Christmas time in 
the National Library. Among the displays 
is a whole section of children’s own li- 
braries, where individual boys and girls 
are encouraged to exhibit books which 
they personally own. At this exhibit, adults 
may receive counsel concerning books 
which appear on the recommended lists of 
the Gabinete. These women are volunteer 
workers who meet after their day’s work 
is over, to read, evaluate, and catalog the 
new children’s books. The best of them are 
loaned in boxes to schools and clubs. 

An advisory board of the Children’s 
Press (Junta Asesore de la Prensa In- 
fantil) serves as an agent of the censorship 
bureau, its membership overlapping some- 
what with that of the Gabinete. A law, 
passed in 1952, requires each publisher to 
comply with the advisory board’s recom- 
*8Vaj Pedotti, Gina, I] Camiciolino Torino, 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1954. 
4Fanciulli, Guiseppe, Lisa-Betta and Lisa-Betta 


al Mar, Torino, Societa Editrice Interna- 
tionazionale, 1953. 


mendations in order to receive his official 
allotment of paper. 


Evaluation of individual books for 
children and young people are also avail- 
able from Senora Maria Hernandez Lazaro 
of the Biblioteca y Documentacion, a li- 
brary which, since 1942, has been publish- 
ing bibliographies with annotations as to 
the moral and literary quality of books for 
young people. Under the auspices of this 
library, help is given to groups that wish 
to establish small libraries with a well 
balanced collection. Senora Hernandez 
Lazaro herself gives an annual series of lec- 
tures, every other day for two weeks on 
“libraries as diffusive instruments of Truth 
and Good” rather than as “mechanical dis- 
pensers of books.” Her enthusiasm and her 
dedication to the task are a joy to see. 

The combined censorship of Church 
and State produces a type of children’s 
book suited to a particular group of readers 
and therefore one less useful for the gen- 
eral reader in the United States. For ex- 
ample, these are among the stipulations set 
forth by the Gabinete: 


1. Divine help ought to be invoked when 
a gtave situation exists. 

2. The mixture of divine and fantastic is 
dangerous; that is, angels and fairies in 
the same plane. 

. An amorous theme should not form the 
crux of the work, but should be treated 
incidentally with simplicity and purity. 

A very beautiful and poetic story re- 

cently published under these standards is 
Marcelino, Pan y Vino by Sanchez Silva’ 
It has already appeared in the films in this 
country. Marcelino, a little boy brought up 
by monks in a monastery, one day finds his 
way into a private chapel in which a cruci- 
‘8Sanchez Silva, Jose Maria, Marcelino Pan y 
Vino, Madrid, Escelicer, 1953. 
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fix is hanging. Saddened by the wan face 
and emaciated body of the Christ, he 
brings Him bread and wine. Jesus comes 
down from the cross to eat and drink with 
the child. In the end He offers the boy his 
dearest wish. The child asks to see his 
mother, who is in heaven. The wish is 
granted and in the end the monks find the 
child dead in the lap of Christ. 

A realistic story called Todo, un Joven 
by Montserrat del Amo appears in the “Li- 
brary of Exemplary Books,”** (a collection 
of more than a hundred books for adoles- 
cents). It reveals the struggles of a boy 
who, under the guidance of a priest, when 
the death of his father prevents him from 
going to college, finds a job in a factory. 
He devotes himself to improving the 
morals and reading tastes of his fellow 
workers and to deepening their devotion to 
the Church. 

In Pastores de Belen Lope Felix de 
Vega has done a charming story of the 
adoration of the shepherds and the magi 
before the infant Jesus.’’ Two delightfully 
illustrated collections of Spanish folksongs 
and easy melodies for little children are 
Doce Canciones Populares Espanolas** and 
Mis Conciones.”* 

A highly recommended history of 
Spain for younger readers is Jose Maria 


Peman’s La Historia de Espana Contada’ 


Con Sencillez.” A thrilling adventure 


‘®Amo, Montserrat del, Todo un Joven, Madrid, 
Escelicer, 1952. 

‘Vega (Carpio), Lope Felixde, Pastores de 
Belen, Barcelona, Juventud, 1941. 

'®Toldra, E., Doce Canciones Populares Espano- 
las, Barcelona, T. G. Seixy Barral Flos., S. A. 
Editores. 

‘*Jaquetti, Palmira, Mis Canciones, Barcelona, 
Juventud, 1953. 

*°Peman, Jose Maria, La Historia de Espana 
Contada Con Sencillez, Madrid, Escelicer, S. L. 


giving insight into the Spanish Civil War 
is No Me Cuente Ud. Sucaso by Janvier 
Martin Artajo. It reveals the experiences 
of people living in the Red Zone of 
Madrid and from their point of view.” 


Children’s books in England are 
readily available to us. School libraries 
there seem to be developing more rapidly 
than public libraries for children. The li- 
brary division of the London County 
Council schools is a helpful one to visit. 
Some teacher training institutions have 
children’s book sections; in others, such 
collections consist chiefly of twenty-five 
copies each of the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” and similar classics. The prob- 
lem is in many places lack of funds. Said 
a professor in a teacher training institution 
to me, “Tell the publishers that if a chil- 
dren’s book costs more than five shillings 
(under eighty cents), it is of no use to us.” 


Across from the British Museum in 
London, there has been established in re- 
cent years a delightful Book Shop for Boys 
and Girls. Here one sees in abundance the 
great children’s classics which Britain has 
given to young readers throughout the 
world: Robin Hood, Alice in W onderland, 
King Arthur, Wind in the Willows, The 
Jungle Book, and Christopher Robin. A 
remarkable number of good informative 
books is now available in both paper and 
board covers. The paper-backed Puffin 
Books are justly popular. Only the most re- 
warding of Britain’s books for children are 
on the shelves of this bookstore. It is a 
good place in which to spend some delight- 
ful hours during a visit to London. 


One comes back to the United States 


*'Artajo, Janvier Martin, No Me Cuemte Ud. 
Sucaso, Madrid, Editorial Biosca, 1955. 
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after travelling around the world in chil- 
dren’s books with a profound sense of 
gratitude for what American children have 
set before them. No nation on earth has so 
many good books as we have—many of 
them the gift of American writers to our 
own children, and many of them a rich 
inheritance from other lands. In addition, 
we have the money to make these books 
available to children throughout the coun- 
try. The big question is, are we doing so? 


Children’s Literature: 


In children’s literature, as in other 
kinds of writing, one can make a useful 
distinction between form and formula. It 
is the difference between a distinct pattern 
within a work and the recurrence of a pat- 
tern in work after work. 

We have all been irritated at one time 
or another by encounters with the latter 
—that is, with the popping up, in book 
after book, of certain kinds of patterns. 
These may be plot patterns, character pat- 
terns, setting patterns, word patterns, idea 
patterns, even mood patterns. We feel a 
connection among these books—the rela- 
tionship of imitation; we get a sense of 
going round and round and of never ven- 
turing into new territory. Some time ago I * 
met an amusing fictional lady called Mary 
Poppins, who in spite of her prosaic, old- 
maidish exterior was endowed with sur- 
prising propensities for soaring into the 
air hanging to her umbrella and for all 
sorts of unconventional activities; more 
recently I have become uncomfortably 
aware of running into Mary Poppinses 
under other names and in other settings. 
The plain-little-lady-who-works-miracles 
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Are we enriching the lives of our own boys 
and girls with a wealth of books in home 
and classroom? Are we deepening and 
broadening the experience they have daily 
in school and classroom with books for in- 
formation, for insight into today’s world 
both at home and abroad, for inspiration, 
and for pleasure? This is the challenge of 
our plenty as contrasted with the poverty 
of many other nations in books for boys 
and girls. 


JAMES STEEL SMITH 


Form or Formula? 


has, I fear, become a formula. The con- 
trast of big-and-little can be an amusing 
pattern for a children’s book, like The 
Little Fireman, but now we have big-and- 
little-dog books, big-and-little this and that 
books—the form has become a formula. 
The animal-who-goes-back-to-the-wilds 
has become an all too common formula 
in books for 11-12-13-year-olds. 

But such writing to formula is quite a 
different matter from writing in which a 
clearly defined form or pattern dominates 
the making of a book (such a form can, 
of course, become a formula) and in which 
one of the main effects on the reader is 
an awareness of that form. In such a book 
there is the recurrence of a certain element 
—a type of character, a phrase, a juxta- 
position, a kind of event, a place, a color, 
a shape, etc. And this sort of writing for 
children, which can be very distinguished 
and which has a rightful place in children’s 
literature, I should like to rescue from the 
danger of confusion with mere formula- 
writing. 





Mr. Smith is a member of the English Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles State College. 
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Taro Yashima’s books all have clear, 
simple patterns that leave the reader with 
a strong sense of form—actually, a kind 
of formal feeling, the feeling one has 
when he has gone through a thoughtfully 
designed house or ceremony. On opening 
The Village Tree and on closing it one 
sees a small, dolllike figure. In between, 
the whole account of children swimming 
is dominated by a great oak tree—which 
glows in the morning, which they swim to 
in the day, which glows in the evening. 
The book is a circle—or, rather, it creates 
a circle in the reader’s mind. Yashima’s 
Crow Boy is essentially a series of neat con- 
trasts between the surface look of things 
and the wonderful overlooked aspects of 
those things. The lumpish peasant boy, 
really sensitive and intelligent beneath his 
rough exterior, finds in the drab school- 
room—on its desk tops, on its windows, on 
its ceilings—all sorts of beautiful pat- 
terns; and then his school mates discover 
through Crow Boy there are intriguing 
differences among crows and among their 
songs. The discovery of contrasts is the 
theme—or governing principle—of the 
entire book. 

Golden Macdonald and Leonard Weis- 
gard’s The Little Island, with still a dif- 
ferent governing principle, is an excellent 
example of the intelligent and creative 
making of strongly patterned books for 
young children. The authors take the is- 
land through the four seasons. Everything 
in the book—each object, each event—is 
connected with the island-change through 
the seasons; indeed the constant alteration 
in the island’s life might be regarded as a 
theme within the larger theme of sea- 
sonal change. 

Recurring time-patterns—seasons, 


days, hours in the day—are among the 
more common organizing patterns or prin- 
ciples evident in contemporary children’s 
writing. Alvin Tresselt’'s White Snow, 
Bright Snow and his Autumn Harvest, 
both illustrated by Duvoisin, are about 
seasonal change; his Hi, Mister Robin!, is 
concerned with the small changes that are 
part of the big change from winter to 
spring. Tresselt’s Sun-Up is about the 
growth and decline of a hot day. 

Miriam Schlein has done several books 
in which the central concept is relation- 
ships or relatedness. In Fast Is Not a Lady- 
bug all the creatures she introduces are 
moving—at various speeds; none are just 
fast or slow—they are faster or slower; it 
is really a little illustrated lyric about 
speeds. The relatedness of shapes provides 
the theme of her Shapes. This concept of 
non-absoluteness is the real hero in her 
size book, Big Is a Hippopotamus, as it is 
in the Schneiders’ How Big Is Big? Harry 
Behn’s Al] Kinds of Time takes as its un- 
derlying theme the chameleon-like nature 
of time. And Irma Webber’s amusing I¢ 
Looks Like T his is all about how four mice 
found out, by their observations of cows, 
donkeys, pigs, and cats in their barn, “that 
one thing can look many different ways— 
as many different ways as there are ways 
to look at it.” 

In Virginia Kahl’s fantastic tale, The 
Duchess Bakes a Cake, the unstoppability — 
of a highly efficient process provides the 
motivation and the humor; the duchess 
cannot stop her cookies from growing 
huge and floating off as dough-clouds, 
with her on top of them. For Dr. Seuss the 
unstoppable process, which goes on page 
after page and causes successive fantastic 
crises, is the heart of his The 500 Hats of 
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Bartholomew Cubbins. McCloskey’s 
Homer Price creates a crisis in Homer 
Price with his doughnut-making machine 
that won't stop manufacturing doughnuts. 
A plot of the same sort provides the struc- 
ture for Audrey Chalmers’ Hundreds and 
Hundreds of Pancakes. In Vernon Bowen's 
Snow for Christmas the escaped monster is 
artificial snow. 

These books vary considerably in liter- 
ary and artistic quality, but I think they all 
have in common a strong, dominant form 
or structure and their usual effect is the 
reader’s full consciousness of plan, pat- 
tern, design. In such books there is a con- 
stant recurrence of certain motifs, and each 
action or idea or phrase is balanced against 
another not necessarily identical but 
closely similar in some way and bearing 
much the same weight or significance. This 
kind of writing is full of order, and it is 
likely to leave behind it in the reader’s 
mind an impression of order. 

Such writing for children is essentially 
different from that found in Black Beauty 
and its imitators, where the unity is mainly 
one of feeling—in this case, sympathy for 
Black Beauty and for all animals subjected 
to cruelty and lack of care by human 
beings. In Black Beauty there is little 
formal unity; what unity one finds in the 
story is primarily one of tone, not struc- 
ture. The same sorts of events do not keep 
occurring, nor do the same sorts of char- 
acters or phrases or images—but through- 
out the book we are keyed up to a certain 
sorrow for animals and anger at their hu- 
man keepers. Here there is a kind of 
growth toward—or cumulation of—atti- 
tude or idea. Such a method is quite differ- 
ent from the structural shaping to which 
I am drawing attention. 
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And just as different from it are Alice 
in Wonderland, E. B. White’s fantasies, 
Thurber’s whimsies, and other stories with 
a strong element of whimsy or surprise. In 
these writings the impression is one of 
freewheeling, not of preconceived and 
rigorously adhered to plan or order. In 
Thurber’s Many Moons the Royal Wizard 
reads to the king a list of things he could 
obtain for the king but reads on into a 
quite different list—a list of groceries to 
get for his own wife. This surprising, 
though quite human, shift would not be 
likely to occur in the type of book of which 
I am writing here. Nor would the darting, 
varied commentaries of Alice and her new 
companions on all the unreasonableness 
and unpredictability of normal—or ab- 
normal?——human behavior. I am not sug- 
gesting that there is no planning or struc- 
ture in the tales of Carroll, White, 
Thurber, Grahame, etc. But their domi- 
nant characteristic is one of movement and 
change, not one of imprint or static pat- 
tern; the unexpected, not the expected, is 
the propelling force behind whatever in- 
terest these books generate. On the other 
hand, in the book of strong formal struc- 
ture a most important incentive to con- 
tinue reading and looking is the expecta- 
tion that one will meet again an element 
—a word, phrase, character, scene, idea 
—already encountered. 

It may be noted, in passing, that this 
latter formalistic quality tends to be 
strongest in children’s books where illus- 
tration assumes a major role. This is to 
be expected, for visual art itself is a drastic 
simplification and develops from events 
—or imposes upon them—an order or or- 
ganization. The fuzzy outlines and warm 
palette of Leonard Weisgard create a kind 
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of unity within whatever he is illustrating; 
similarly do the blocky, abstract forms of 
Jean Charlot, the scratchy, free drawings 
of Roger Duvoisin, the extreme simplifi- 
cations of Lois Lenski, the swirling, ex- 
cited outlines of Daugherty. So, where a 
high degree of unity is desired, it is likely 
that the talents of a dominant artistic per- 
sonality will be used. And a vigorous artist 
may create—or at least reinforce—a pat- 
tern within the book. 

Children’s books which are founded on 
clear, sharply defined patterns—verbal, 
visual, or both—are full of a sense of 
order, and that spirit of order or formal 
organization is both their strength and 
their limitation. 

Certainly, they lack complexity, which 
can continually provide surprises, newness, 
fresh territory; the occurrence of a sur- 
prising eccentricity in a character, or the 
development of a new situation—these are 
not likely to occur in a book of the sort I 
am writing about here, and so this kind 
of book will probably not keep its young 
reader guessing—that is, in suspense. 

Still, the appeal of this type of writing 
is, I think, an elemental one—it fulfills a 
need that is also met by song choruses and 
symphonic forms in music, by dance fig- 
ures, by recurring colors, shapes, and linear 
patterns in cloth and wallpaper and gar- 


dens. This need is the need for order, 
which can be met by recurrence and bal- 
ance of elements and by easily perceivable 
relationships. It is the same need that a 
child fulfills by singing all 20 or 30 verses 
of a cumulative song, or by taking part in 
a round, or by telling the story, “It was a 
dark and stormy night, and the Indians 
....” It is the lasting appeal of many of 
the old cumulative folk tales, like “The 
Pancake” or “Cockylocky.” 

In children’s books this formal sim- 
plicity may bore, and even deeply disturb, 
some adult readers; if it does, these readers 
are probably looking for sudden fancies, 
quick whimsy, free indulgence of the 
author’s personality, the element of sur- 
prise. These they may get in Thurber, 
Milne, White, Carroll—and these qualities 
certainly provide deep esthetic satisfaction 
for both adults and some children. 

But I feel we must not overlook—and 
it is easy to do so—the importance of order 
—everything in its expected place—as an 
esthetic element, particularly in the read- 
ing and looking of very young minds that 
are trying to make sense of a great mis- 
cellany of experience. And this strong 
ordering of forms is available in much 
thoughtful contemporary writing for chil- 
dren—this formalized telling of a tale, this 
neat and tightly-tied packaging of a story. 





Individual Reading Conferences 


in the Kindergarten 


“Something new” was added to my 
reading program in kindergarten this year. 
It was the use of the individual conference 
between child and teacher. The reading 
conference technique is one of the essential 
features of the individualized reading 
method which is finding increasing use in 
elementary schools. 

The individualized reading method 
had been demonstrated at two of our local 
reading workshops during the previous 
year. I became interested in its application 
at the kindergarten level. The method, in 
general, immediately impressed ‘me as a 
means for improving and extending learn- 
ing possibilities for children in all grades. 
It was based on well accepted and tested 
theories of educational philosophy, on 
modern principles of learning, and on the 
processes for successful living in a democ- 
racy. 
In the two demonstrations which I ob- 
served, the use of the individualized read- 
ing method was shown for children in pri- 
mary, middle, and upper levels but no 
mention was made of applying the prac- 
tices at the kindergarten level. As I con- 
sidered how the method might be applied 
at the kindergarten level, it became evi- 
dent to me that the reading program which 
I had carried on in my kindergarten al- 
ready contained many of the salient fea- 
tures of the method such as: self selection, 
wide variety of reading materials, pacing, 
permissive environment, independent ac- 
tivities, and a definite and protected time 
for enjoying books each day. 


CORNELIA HARRIS 


All of these features I had introduced 
in the first month of our kindergarten 
year. From the first day of school kinder- 
garteners were interested in books. Our 
library corner provided for this natural in- 
terest. The library time, or reading time, 
had developed as a logical outgrowth of 
the children’s interest in books. It had not 
been adult imposed. 

It is important to note, too, that these 
features of individualized reading had been 
carried on in a program centered around a 
great variety of first hand experiences, with 
many opportunities for experience writing. 

What additional feature was there that 
I could adopt for use in my reading pro- 
gram? The use of the individual confer- 
ence between child and teacher was the 
answer. This conference offered a definite 
way to provide help “on demand” to 
children as they read. In the individualized 
reading method help on demand is one of 
the basic principles. 

While it has never been my intention 


‘to teach reading as a skill or as “readiness” 


in preparation for first grade reading, read- 
ing has always seemed to me to be one of 
the important ways in which children can 
enjoy rich living today. I have also been 
keenly aware of the fact that reading in- 
terests and reading potentialities exist in 
varying degrees even among children in 
kindergarten. Some children read in some 
degree before they enter kindergarten; 
others may not read to any extent until 
Miss Harris is a kindergarten teacher in the 
Manzanita School, Redding, California. 
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several years later. I had always stressed a 
library time with all its ramifications such 
as sharing books, dramatizing stories, lis- 
tening to stories, and being responsible for 
borrowing books. But how had I provided 
for helping children who were in these 
varying stages of progress in reading? 
Some merely looked at pictures for a short 
time; others possessed obvious capacity for 
word recognition. The individual confer- 
ence seemed to me a way to provide for 
every child, whatever his stage of develop- 
ment. 


And So The Conferences Began 

Late in March, the seventh month of 
school, I held the first conference. I had 
purposely waited until late in the spring 
to start the conferences as it seemed im- 
portant first to establish the library time 
as a normal and accepted part of the daily 
program. It was also essential that the 
group have developed a certain amount of 
maturity, self-direction, and a background 
of experience from the four or five months 
of integrated activities in construction, art, 
music, dramatics, science, and language. 
This background led naturally into the 
children’s ever-increasing interest in the 
wide variety of library books which were 
always available in constantly changing 
assortments in the library corner. 

So on this March day during the regu- 
larly accepted library time which followed 
morning “snack time,” I sat down on a 
small chair as just one of the group. The 
children were all busy selecting books, 
eagerly looking at them, and discussing 
them together. I quietly asked, “Would 
anyone like to come over and sit by me 
and tell me about his story?” Result: a de- 
luge of small hands flew into the air and 
a chorus of small voices rang out, “Me!” 


“I would.” “Choose me.” “I want to.” 

During this first period of individual 
conferences, enthusiasm for the idea 
seemed at a high pitch. In a period of 
about 20 minutes, five children eagerly 
took turns at my side and told about the 
books they had selected of their own 
choice. Bobby told about The Little Sail- 
boat, Ronnie told his story from the pic- 
tures in Loopy, the airplane book, Donnie 
followed with an account of the sequence 
of events in his book, Zippy, the Chimp, 
and Janet was last with First Book of 
Snakes. Each child insisted on telling about 
the whole book! 

The first conferences seemed as nat- 
ural, smooth, and acceptable to the chil- 
dren as though conferences had been going 
on for many months. In fact, it was in 
many ways merely an expansion of the 
general atmosphere and general methods 
of permissiveness, self-selection, and self- 
direction that had been in operation since 
the first day in the kindergarten. 

When the group as a whole began to 
show signs of restlessness and several chil- 
dren had wandered to other activities, I 
called the library time and conferences to 
a close. Interest was still high and there 
were still many demands for further turns 
to tell me their stories. 

The conferences were continued 
throughout the balance of the year. They 
were held on the average of about three 
times each week. Each child of the total 
of the class of 35 members had at least 
one conference. 


Two kinds of needs were observed 
As the two of us sat together in this 
protected time for reading and enjoying 
books, it appeared to me that the children 
manifested two distant types of needs. The 
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first was their need to know specific facts 
about their stories. On occasion a child 
would ask me to identify a certain animal 
in a picture, to help him say the exact 
title of the book, to help him recall the 
name of some particular person in a story, 
if it had been previously read aloud, or to 
help him pronounce a certain word. This 
kind of help the children needed, but they 
also needed help of a more subtle kind and 
a more difficult kind for me to provide: 
the giving of myself and my completely 
undivided attention to a single child with- 
out interruption from the others. 

Each child had need for complete un- 
derstanding, affection, acceptance, atten- 
tion, and a “closeness” to me, his teacher. 
These needs of a child were less vocal than 
his question, “What does this word say, 
Teacher?” but they were needs far more 
vital and needs, I came to realize, that | 
had more often neglected. As. the confer- 
ences continued, I became keenly aware 
of the satisfaction that children seemed to 
feel from this personal attention, however 
limited in time. All children needed it in 
some degree, but some needed it more than 
others. Billy was one of these. 

As Billy, immature and insecure, fin- 
ished his story in our first conference, he 
rose slowly and a smile of satisfaction 
burst over his face. He looked around at 
his classmates with an air of accomplish- 
ment to be sure that they noticed him. He 
strode away from me with the swagger of a 
king—he had been king for those precious 
few moments! Until now he had not been 
a true group participant; but now he had 
been important, he had “belonged.” He 
had been successful in his own way in tell- 
ing his story; he had an audience. I real- 
ized, too, that I had a better understanding 
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of Billy as a result and could plan for him 
more effectively from that time on. In that 
brief five minutes, this closeness had 
worked miracles for us both! And so it was 
for all the Billys and all the Marys in our 
class. 


Making records 

Some sort of record keeping seemed 
necessary in order to keep account of ways 
in which the child might need help and to 
indicate ways in which he seemed to be 
growing in reading interest and power. My 
record making, however, was kept at a 
minimum. A running record with nota- 
tions for each reading period and confer- 
ence was kept informally in a small note 
book. Notations included the child’s name, 
the date, title of the book, brief comments 
as to specific reading skills, and observa- 
tions of personality and physical traits. 


Taking turns 

The matter of taking turns for confer- 
ences did not present too much concern 
to me as the kindergarteners had been con- 
ditioned to the idea of waiting for turns in 
many ways throughout each day. They had 
often waited to paint at the easel, to swing, 
to play in the sand box, to finger paint, to 
play in the playhouse. Their turns had al- 
ways come; they would come, too, in the 
reading period. I kept a list of those who 
had had conferences so as to be certain that 
each child would be given an opportunity 
for a conference. 

I regarded permissiveness as a para- 
mount factor in the procedure. No child 
should feel adult pressure in choosing to 
tell about his book. If for some reason of 
his own he refused to tell about his book, 
I would invite him at a later date to take 
a turn; undoubtedly, then, he would be 
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ready. This year no child refused to come 
and sit by me when I called him for a con- 
ference. All were awaiting the experience 
eagerly. 
Seating arrangements 

The child and I sat together on the 
same level. I sat on a child’s chair; the 
child sat close to me. Even closer and more 
relaxed was a child when he sat in one of 
our small rockers which was a standard 
part of our library corner. The rhythmic, 
leisurely, expansive feeling that a small 
child seemed to feel as he rocked while he 
enjoyed his book was something to behold! 
The group sat in a variety of arrangements. 
No set pattern seemed indicated. On some 
occasions the circle arrangement was more 
convenient. At other times the children 
read as they lay on their mats or rugs for 
rest. Sometimes they sat on the floor in 
informal groups and shared their books. 


What were the Values of 
the Conferences? 


For the child 

The children responded to the confer- 
ence method wholeheartedly as a group. 
At the inception of the reading period, 
there were four children who were not 
completely ready for it. They frequently 
carried on independent activities during 
the reading time. Their readiness increased 
during the year and the conferences sup- 
plied the crystallizing force in their readi- 
ness. Through the conferences I was able 
to supply their need for close personal at- 
tention. Then they, too, responded whole- 
heartedly. 

Ronnie said one day, after we had 
missed our library time and conferences 
the day before, “Say, when are we going to 
have that reading time again? We haven't 
had it for a long time.” Mary, after finish- 


ing a conference with me one day, ran 
quickly to the bookshelves to get a second 
book, calling back over her shoulder as 
she ran, “Wait, Teacher, and I'll tell you 
another story.” There were often several 
children hovering close by while a con- 
ference was in progress, waiting patiently 
for their turns or listening in. The story- 
teller seldom seemed to feel any concern 
about his uninvited audience. 

I have already mentioned the vital per- 
sonal values the conference provided for 
the children through the satisfaction of 
their needs for individual attention and 
affection from me, their teacher. I have 
also pointed out the value of the confer- 
ence as a means for giving children help 
in specific skills in their enjoyment and 
use of books. I always gave this help on 
demand in ways acceptable to the children. 
Some of the specific skills in which I found 
the children needed help were: 


learning to handle books: turning pages, 
learning which is the front and which 
is the back of the book; 

learning that each book has its own name 
or title; 

discovering differences in formats of 
books: large, small, many pictures; 

comparing different types of illustrations: 
photos, drawings, colors; 

learning that stories have sequences; 

learning that pictures follow in sequence; 

becoming aware that pages are numbered 
in sequence; 

becoming aware that the printed page is 
actually the story that they are listen- 
ing to; 

becoming aware of the left to right move- 
ment of the printed page; 

becoming interested in and actually rec- 
ognizing individual words that seem to 
captivate them because of repetition, 
placement near or in pictures, or as- 
sociation with the word in some pre- 
vious experience such as: yes, no, as 
last page, the end, stop, go, names of 
persons, animals, things; 
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One value to the children, gained from 
their reading time and conferences was 
their increased familiarity with a wide 
variety of books and their titles. As library 
books were checked out each week to take 
home, I was impressed by the number of 
children who gave me the exact title of 
the books they selected. This recognition of 
the title was no doubt partially brought 
about through memorization in the cases 
of certain books which had been read 
aloud in class; but in some cases it seemed 
to come from actual word recognition plus 
identification with the illustrations. 

I observed additional evidence that the 
children were becoming very proficient in 
their facility for using exact titles of books 
through their self-evolved method for 
taking turns using popular books. Certain 
books were “best sellers.” Everyone wanted 
to look at “Eight Little Artists,” “The Big 
Book of Fire Engines,” and “Muffin.” Per- 
haps these were the stories that I had read 
aloud to them, and these stories then be- 
came the children’s old friends. Without 
help from me in any way, the group ar- 
ranged its own method of holds for these 
popular titles. Bruce, for example, was 
walking around among the readers in the 
circle asking, “Who has Eight Little 
Artists?” “I have,” said Joyce. “You can 
have it when I get through.” “I want it 
next, then, “chimed Sandra. “Will you 
give it to me, Sandra?” asked John. The 
majority of such books were referred to 
frequently by these five-year-olds with 
these exact titles rather than just “that 
book” or a “book about cows” or a “book 


about airplanes.” 
For the teacher | 

The individual conference during the 
reading time provided a definite time for 
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me to observe the child closely as a total 
personality. As I sat close to Billy in that 
first conference, I realized that I had never 
truly looked at him at close range, al- 
though I had observed him many times in 
the class activities. I felt him vibrating 
with eagerness to tell me his story. He 
huffed and puffed. He wiggled constantly. 
His hands were still fat, chubby, baby 
hands—yet I had expected so much from 
him each day. His vocabulary was meager. 
Billy often evidenced aggressiveness and 
insecurity in class and in free play situa- 
tions. But here, in the little rocking chair 
at my side, he seemed relaxed and satisfied 
with himself and his world. This close 
view of Billy as a total boy was far more 
important to me than just his ability to 
read, though pleasure in beginning to read 
could be a part of his total growth. 

The entries made in my notes regard- 
ing my observations of each child grew 
into a large number of items by the close 
of school. No attempt was made to check 
each child on all items or any set of items. 
Most of the observations noted were re- 
lated to personality in some respect; but 
many were also directly related to reading. 
Following is a summary list of items noted 
without any attempt to classify them: 

restless 


relaxed 
confident 


insecure 

needs affection 

fatigued 

alert 

speech (normal; needs help) 
vocabulary (extensive; limited) 
coordination (eye-hand; general ) 
span of attention (short, long, normal ) 
awareness of other children 
interest in stories 

experiential background 
conceptual ability 
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discrimination 

humor 

imagination 

memorization 

special interests 

word recognition 

number recognition 

color recognition 
What Plans for the Year Ahead? 

I definitely plan to use the conference 
technique again this year in somewhat the 
same setting. Exactly how it will be used 
to meet the needs of the particular group 
will have to be decided at the time. I hope, 
however, to start the conferences earlier 
in the year if observations of the group 
indicate they are interested and ready. I 
may also devise a more systematized way 
of keeping records, being certain that the 
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mechanics of note taking do not interfere 
with giving each child my complete at- 
tention. I plan, too, to increase my use of 
experience writing for the class because of 
its close relationship to growth in reading 
and because it affords further opportu- 
nities for rich creative living for children. 


The “something new” proved its value 
during this year of experimentation. It is 
my intention to make it an established part 
of our reading time in the kindergarten 
from now on. With the conference added 
to the other features of individualized read- 
ing which I already had in my program, 
I feel I am in a position to help children 
grow in reading in any way that they are 
ready. 


ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 
AND 
JESSIE V. ENEVOLDSEN 


Solving The Problem of Correct Usage 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Proverbs 22:6 


Believing the above quotation, the City 
School District of Binghamton aims to 
establish correct patterns of speech early 
in a child’s training as we seek to over- 
come the influence of ungrammatical 
speech so frequently heard by the child in 
his out-of-school life. To do this our pro- 
gram includes ear training which is ex- 
ceedingly important, visual associations to 
make the learning experience more vivid 
and continuous, motivated practice to 
establish the habit of correct oral ex- 
pression. 

It is becoming increasingly imperative 
for teachers to work harder than ever on 


the development of good listening habits 
because children are learning to “close 
their ears” to shut out the various distrac- 
tions of this hustle-bustle age. 

Our teachers from kindergarten 
through high school try to make sure that 
each child listens to directions. It’s old- 
fashioned, we know, but have you tried 
giving directions only once? Those of our 
teachers who have followed this recom- 
mendation report that their children are 
paying better attention. The teacher's own 
voice, diction, and manner are factors to 
be considered if we wish to command at- 
tention. We recommend the use of the 





Mrs. Drake is Director of English and Miss 
Enevoldsen is Director of Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades in Binghamton, New York. 
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tape recorder for both teacher and pupils 
to improve speech work, which is so defi- 
nitely a part of listening. 

“When children listen, why they 
listen, and what they listen to,” should be 
considered by every teacher in every class- 
rom. A planned listening period should be 
set up as a part of the daily program. 
One teacher reported progress through 
the following procedure: early in the term 
she held individual informal conversations 
about members of the family, their pets 
and play activities. These conversations 
were all recorded on tape and used for 
children’s listening activities as well as 
parent conferences. It was revealing to 
parents to note the speech of the immature 
—that is, not keeping to the topic, speak- 
ing in muffled tones, and giving one or 
two word answers. Parents from less- 
favored environmental areas were alerted 
through these recordings to their own 
shortcomings and expressed a willingness 
to cooperate in the home for better speech 
and listening habits. 

Throughout the elementary school 
and even in the secondary grades emphasis 
is placed on the value of attentive listen- 
ing as a part of learning to use the mother 
tongue correctly. It is difficult at first for 
a child, when he is reading, to realize that 
his voice is monotonous, that he is a word 
caller, and that his diction is not under- 
standable. He can listen to correct patterns 
given by his parents, teacher, or classmates 
and still be unaware of his faulty usage, 
but let him listen to his own recording and 
almost always light dawns for him and 
progress is immediate. Similarly, record- 
ings have been used effectively for creative 
stories, dramatic play, and original verse to 
overcome the continued use of the connec- 
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tive “and” between sentences and the use 
of too many “I’as,” “now’as,” “wells,” and 
So on. 

To establish correct usage patterns, the 
tape recorder is also used for oral talks in 
various subject fields. Often the pupils 
do not know that the recordings have been 
made until the playbacks are used for cor- 
rective speech work. Written composition 
is invariably improved by this means, be- 
cause children are more aware of the need 
of the correct and yet sparkling expression. 
All this is done to try to offset the impact 
of television and radio commercials using 
flagrant, intentional incorrectness as “at- 
tention getters.” 

Instead of written notices from the 
central office to various classrooms of the 
building, have you tried appointing a com- 
mittee of children to give these announce- 
ments? This necessitates planning in the 
selection of the student participants each 
week, the preparation of the announce- 
ment, and the arrangement of time for 
the children to appear in each of the 
rooms. Here function both listening and 
speaking, as well as a social situation when 
pupils may ask the speaker questions. For 
example, with the advent of spring the 
faculty used the timely need for clean-up 
of the school yard and adjacent streets for 
classroom announcements by pupils. The 
appeal to the children by their peers 
proved most effective. 

A marked improvement in the listen- 
ing habits of the children has been noted 
in our one school which is equipped to re- 
ceive the The Empire State FM School of 
the Air programs. This is the world’s 
largest educational network of programs 
produced weekly on each school day for 
the elementary grades. Preprogram bul- 
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letins are issued with suggestions for 
follow-up and extended activities. Specific 
directions are included for each listening 
period. Therefore, the children are ready 
for this exciting experience of participating 
in science, music rhythms, songs to re- 
member, storytelling and tall tales. 
Through the use of amplifiers on each 
floor all rooms in this elementary building 
enjoy these scheduled programs. Results 
have been so gratifying in the field of 
listening, speech work, and correct usage 
that the City School District is expanding 
this service into other buildings. 

Another mechanical teaching aid is 
the Telezonia, which with the Tele- 
Trainer, is furnished gratis by the Bell 
Telephone Company and circulated upon 
request throughout the system. This moti- 
vates and helps to put into practice correct 
speech habits connected with telephoning. 
Again it would be difficult to divorce 
usage and socio-drama practices. 

Any boy or girl with an artistic bent 
may find numerous outlets for work cor- 
related with usage. They may draw pic- 
tures to illustrate various words in use. 
One child drew a picture of a tree, fence, 
and a barn for his classmates to use when 
practicing the use of prepositions. Practice 
in using the correct form is necessary in 
order to establish correct habits. Pictures 
for the bulletin board—cartoons, puzzles, 
sequence illustrations, and even a group 
project—may be the work of the gifted 
children, thereby enriching the entire pro- 
gram. Making puppets, no matter how 
simple, to carry on dialogues using trouble- 
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some words is another interesting means of 
getting results. Sponsored in part by the 
City School District, a program of creative 
dramatics is an extracurricular motivation 
for good speech work. On Saturday morn- 
ings with trained teachers, boys and girls 
of the elementary school are privileged to 
express themselves in speech, rhythms, 
dance, and original drama. Recently 
French, creatively taught, has been added 
to this program. Parents, public school 
teachers, and the community as a whole 
are enthusiastic about this new approach to 
expression. Boys and girls in these classes 
have made real strides in overcoming “lip- 
laziness.” 

All teachers everywhere have made use 
of charts, posters, bulletin boards, felt 
boards, cut-outs, pictures, and so on in 
their attempt to make each child practice 
what the teacher preaches. But have you 
ever tried gathering these together for a 
city-wide exhibit of teaching aids? Many 
of the best ideas have never been in print, 
but creative teachers have been using them 
in their classrooms everyday. Hence this 
exhibit augumented by mechanical, visual 
and audio aids such as balloptican, projec- 
tors, filmstrips, recorders, movie machines 
and so on, together with catalogues from 
all available companies, present a wealth 
of stimulating ideas for even the best of 
teachers. Add to this a dynamic speaker 
and a topic emphasizing correct usage and 
invite all teachers to the exhibit, and dem- 
onstration and you have solved to a great 
extent the teaching angle of correct usage. 





WALLACE C. FLoypD 


Creative Writing: A Key to Mental Hygiene 


One day as I left a child study meeting 
in our school a teacher said to me, “I be- 
lieve that I could gain a better understand- 
ing of my children if I were able to get 
them to share their innermost thoughts 
with me in writing.” 

Later a program of children’s writing 
was initiated in our school and special em- 
phasis was placed on this phase of creative 
writing. We were soon to learn that many 
children will say in writing what they 
would never reveal in oral expression. 
Since there is always the fear of writing 
something displeasing to the teacher, it 
takes many attempts at writing for some 
children before there is a free flow of ideas 
and thoughts. Once children have attained 
this free and relaxed feeling in writing 
they reveal many causes of disturbances in 
their lives. 

One little girl had shown symptoms of 
frustration and anxiety. The teacher had 
not been able to discover the cause of this 
worry as the child was very quiet and with- 
drawn. Light was shed on Sandra’s prob- 
lem when she was given the opportunity 
to express herself in writing. 

My Brother Joe 
Joe is my brother. He is in the navy. 
He is a very good brother. He got married 
last month, and his name is Cox. My daddy 
is not his daddy. My mother said that it 
don’t make any difference. But his name is 
not the same as my name. People won't 
know he is my brother. I all ways thought 
we was just like any other brother or sister. 

I didn’t know his name wasn't mine. 

After this revelation the teacher felt 
that she had the key to Sandra’s problem. 
A closeness developed between Sandra and 


her teacher, and they continued to discuss 
Joe until Sandra seemed freed from the 
anxiety and fear that Joe was not her 
brother. 

A girl in the primary grades came to 
school one morning with black-and-blue 
marks across her face. The marks were 
quite noticeable, but no one asked her how 
she came to get them. She later wrote this 
story: 

Me and Susie went to bed. But we didn’t 

go to sleep. She pokd me and we laughed. 

We couldn't stop laughing. Daddy told 

us to stop laughing but Susie didn’t stop 

laughing. Daddy come in and start whip- 
ping me with his belt. And I covered up 
all but my face. So he hit me in the face. 

He didn't hit Susie at all. 

This child showed no resentment at 
being whipped in the face with a belt, but 
it was evident that she resented Susie’s not 
being whipped, too. She had come to ac- 
cept such punishment as a normal penalty 
for displeasing her father. 

By leading a child to write creatively 
the teacher can understand the impact that 
his environment has on his life. You can- 
not understand a child apart from such en- 
vironmental factors as television, movies, 
comic books, radio, story books, and gen- 
eral home conditions. These are part and 
parcel of his world. Through his writing 
he reveals to what extent he is influenced 
by any one or all of these factors. 

Jimmy, a first grader, is an ardent 
television fan. He deviates from the usual 
real life experiences that first graders write 
about. The content of his writing is always 
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based on rocket ships and the explorers of 
the outer dimensions of space. 


The Moon 
I will go to the moon when I grow up. 
I will go in a space ship. When I get to 
the moon I am going to kill the green man. 


We do not know if Jimmy’s one-sided 
interest will present a behavior problem 
for his teachers in the future. But by keep- 
ing abreast of such obsessions we often 
have the key to the cause of the child’s 
mental! disturbance. 

In creative writing a child is free to 
express his interests, hopes, and ambitions 
in conformity with his moods. Charlie, a 
fifth-grader, reveals an inquiring mind and 
a great desire to render service in the ex- 
pression of his desires while in a wishful 
frame of mind. 


When I get three wishes, my first wish 
will be to go to college and get a master 
degree to be a scientist. I would like to try 
to make a better tomorrow for people and 
children, for the farmers and for the people 
who try to get our children a better place 
to live in peace. I believe that it would 
make the United States move forward in 
all things whatsoever it would be. 


My second wish would be to get mar- 
ried and have two children—a boy and a 
girl. | think every man and boy should get 
married and have children. 


My third wish would be to live 153 
years, because I would like to see the world 
2,097 years from now. 

Children’s stories also provide a means 
through which the teacher can get an inti- 
mate glance at the child. It is interesting 
to learn where the child got the idea for 
the story. So often the author projects him- 
self into a story and we see a reflection of 
his true feelings. 

Shortly after a Valentine party in the 
fifth grade a girl revealed in a story what 
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the teacher had nog previously known. She 

had the disappointing and heart-breaking 

experience of receiving no valentines. Her 

pride prevented her making a public com- 

plaint. She merely used the medium of 

story writing to describe her feeling of 
being rejected by her classmates. 

Valentine Day 

Once .upon a time there was a little 

girl whose name was Sue. She lived in a 

little Red and White house. On Valen- 

tine’s Day she would go to school and give 

all her friends a Valentine. Almost every 

time she got a Valentine but this time she 


didn’t get one. She went home crying and 
she never went to school again. 


The child revealed her true feelings for 
the moment in the final sentence, “. . . she 
never went to school again.” 

A child’s mood and his general state 
of mind are reflected in all that he writes. 
While there is always a tinge of sadness 
in the writing of some children, others 
always write in a humorous vein as these 
primary children do. Jack reveals a highly 
imaginative mind at work as well as a keen 
sense of humor. 

. I walked boleged to school 

. I saw a dog without a tail 

3. I saw a skeleton with no bones 

. I saw a dog without any eyes 
Jack ha ha ha 

Kenneth’s story is indicative of his 
happy family relationships and his per- 
sonal state of contentment. 

1. Once I dreamed my dog said let me kiss 
you 

2. Once my daddy was talking about a 

hunting trip he had goan on and he said 
—the trees were bathing in the moon- 


light. and Joe said what kind of soap 
were they useing. 


Creative writing is only one key to a 
child’s state of mental health, but we have 
found it to be a very valuable one. 





The Place of Games 
in the Language Arts Program 


Few people would disagree that after 
a language skill has been introduced or 
encountered in a meaningful setting there 
might not be an occasion to drill on 
all or part of this skill out of context as 
well as to continue to use it in a purpose- 
ful way. Thus, in the opinion of this 
writer there is as much room for games 
in the language arts program as there is 
for drill. 

The reason for associating drill with 
games in the language arts program is 
that games are essentially one type of drill. 
They give variety and spice to what might 
deteriorate into a dull situation. A second 
advantage of games is that the child en- 
gages more actively in the drill; and 
thirdly, many games can be used by small 
groups—this may not be an unmixed 
blessing, depending upon how well the 
class is organized. 

In most cases, language skills should 
be introduced in meaningful situations, ex- 
tracted for further drill, when necessary 
(which may be in the form of a game), 
and the skills should be used again in other 
meaningful situations as the opportunities 
present themselves. It cannot be too 
strongly stressed that skills should rarely 
be introduced for the first time in a game. 


When a teacher introduces a new 
game, she should be sure that the pupils 
understand the purpose of the game. There 
is too much to be accomplished in a class 
to hand out games wholesale merely to 
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keep children busy. Furthermore, if a child 
does not understand the purpose of the 
game, it is just play to him and a great 
deal of the educational value is lost no 
matter how intriguing the game might be. 
To pursue this point of purpose a little 
further, it is poor public relations when a 
child reports to his parents that he did 
nothing in school but play games! Despite 
the best intentions of the teacher, this is 
what the child will tell dad when asked 
at the supper table about the day’s activi- 
ties in school if the child does not under- 
stand the purpose of the game. 

When a game is first introduced, the 
children who are going to use it should do 
so under the teacher’s supervision. This 
enables the teacher to check the pupil’s 
understanding of how the game is played; 
and, what is more important, whether he 
has mastered the skill sufficiently so that 
he can play it independently. If he cannot 
play the game independently, there is 
either need for further explanation of the 
rules or more teaching of the skill(s) in- 
volved. Lack of sufficient skill mastery and 
understanding of the rules of the game are 
two reasons why games are unsuccessful in 
some classrooms, leading teachers to com- 
plain that the children are noisy and un- 
interested. 


Games should be self-checking so that 
the child can tell whether or not he is 
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practicing the skill correctly. If it is not 
self-checking, then the teacher must take 
time out to check it with the child; other- 
wise, the game loses considerable value as 
a drill device. If the game is not important 
enough for the teacher (or a helper) to 
check, then it is not important enough 
for the child to spend class time on it. 

Another phase of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning which is important to the successful 
use of games is what to do with the game 
after the child is finished playing with it. 
Part of this planning might include time 
limits and sharing it with other children. 
In any case, after the child is finished with 
the game, he should be expected to return 
it to its proper place unless some other 
member of the class wants to use it. What- 
ever disposition is made of the game, the 
user must be responsible for leaving it in 
good condition and not just strewn over 
the classroom. During the planning period, 
the wise teacher will have discussed with 
the child what other jobs there are to be 
done after he has finished playing with 
the game. 

After the children for whom the game 
is intended have enjoyed it or commence to 
lose interest in it, the teacher should put it 
away; it has served its purpose. The game 
should not be brought out for this particu- 
lar group’s use again except for an occa- 
sional review. Leaving the same games out 
after their purpose has been accomplished 
results in boredom and is another reason 
for loss of interest and confusion in some 


OF GAMES 


classrooms. 

A few more caveats are necessary: the 
game should be attractive looking. Chil- 
dren appreciate beauty and reject ugliness. 
If a teacher cannot show the game to an 
adult without apologizing for its appear- 
ance, then she should not offer it to chil- 
dren. This does not mean that a home- 
made game should attempt to compete 
with the product of the commercial artist. 

Some teachers find making games 
quite time consuming and do not possess 
sufficient artistic talent to make them at- 
tractive; therefore they purchase com- 
mercially made games. There is nothing 
wrong with commercial games per se, but 
let us apply the same criteria for evaluation 
to their use as for the homemade ones 
mentioned above. The most frequently 
violated rule in their use is that they serve 
no purpose other than amusement. For ex- 
ample, teachers use commercial word 
bingo games that do not contain the words 
that the children have just encountered in 
their texts. Such a practice cannot be 


_ condoned. 


Games should not violate sound 
methods of teaching. For example, if a 
teacher is teaching phonics by the word 
analysis method, she is defeating her pur- 
pose by the use of word wheels where the 
initial consonant is added to a stem. 

Thus, there is a place for games in the 
modern language arts program as long as 
their use is consistent with sound educa- 
tional principles. 





Lois V. JOHNSON 


Language Activities and the Study Trip 


The fourth graders poured out of the 
yellow school bus. Although still jaunty, 
they were not quite so exuberant or so tidy 
as they had been two hours before when 
they had started on their study trip. Now, 
tired and saying little, they trailed into the 
school building which was calm in the last 
minutes before afternoon dismissal. From 
around a corner a fourth-grade voice came 
in a vehement half-whisper, “Don’t say 
anything was interesting—or we'll have to 
write about it!” 


Remembering the incident later, the 
teacher smiled as she admitted to herself 
that her strategy had been evident to at 
least one nine-year old. Probably all the 
children had had experience with “write a 
story and draw a picture” as the usual 
follow-up for a trip. Tomorrow, if she 
asked the class, they would placidly and 
pleasantly go along with what was ex- 
pected of them. Many of the children 
would really enjoy it and learn from their 
efforts, too. 

There were good reasons why teachers 
often used this procedure. For one thing, 
first hand experiences provided such good 
material for written expression that 
teachers almost “naturally” had a written 
lesson as a next step. Often, too, it was 
fodder for both individual and group 
writing and it could be used to advantage 
to practice familiar language skills or to 
introduce new ones. “Well,” the teacher 
sighed, “not this time! I'll show that young 
minx! I just won’t start discussion by ask- 
ing what was interesting and I won’t have 
either write-a-story or draw-a-picture. 


Surely there are other things. Now, let’s 

The next morning found the nine year 
olds ready to talk about yesterday's trip to 
the water works. The teacher began by 
commenting on how well the class had 
lived up to its behavior standards. Then 
she said, “Boys and girls, let’s think for a 
minute why we take a study trip. We al- 
ready knew a great deal about water and 
our city’s water supply. We had read and 
looked at many pictures. Why, then, did 
we take our trip yesterday?” 


After a moment of surprised silence, 
the children recovered and began to give 
their ideas. They agreed that there were 
things they could learn best by first hand 
experience. In support of this idea, Julian 
volunteered, “I never did understand 
‘wholesale’ until we went to the whole- 
sale market last year.” Other children 
added that they had had similar experi- 
ences in which ideas, previously hazy, be- 
came clear as a result of seeing things first 
hand. 


From the general discussion the 
teacher emphasized two points: one was 
that ideas and facts gained on the study 
trip should be understood correctly by all 
the children and, second, that the class 
would want to remember the most im- 
portant ideas. “We want to be sure that 
we understood correctly what we saw and 
what our guide told us yesterday.” 

Before she could continue, Kathy 
piped up in a puzzled tone, “Do you want 
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us to write a story?” 

With a smile, the teacher answered, 
“No. Today we will talk over what we 
saw yesterday at the water works and I will 
write on the chalkboard the most im- 
portant ideas. Then I will make a chart to 
help us remember what we have learned. 
That will be convenient to refer to, won't 
it?” 

Next day the new chart appeared. It 
traced the steps in the process which the 
children had seen on their trip. 

Our City’s Water Works 

A screen in the intake house keeps out 
leaves, twigs, pieces of wood, fish, etc. 

Pumps in the pumphouse force the 
water into the chemical house. 

A meter measures the water so that the 
right amount of chemicals are added. 

Chemicals and water are mixed in the 
mechanical mixing tank and then in the 
baffled mixing tank. 

Water goes slowly through settling 
basins and sand filters. 

Chlorine is added as water leaves the 
filters. 

The water is ready to be delivered to 
the people. 

The class read the chart through to- 
gether and talked again about each step in 
the process. After a slight buzzing at one 
table Bobby announced that Max was will- 
ing to make a diagram which would show 
each step. The class happily accepted the 
offer—they were admirers of Max’s pre- 
cise drawings. The teacher said that would 
be a nice addition and, further, it would 
help visitors to understand the chart. 
Bobby, still championing his quiet friend, 
proposed, “Shouldn’t Max be room host? 
He will explain it better than anyone, 
won't he?” So that arrangement, too, was 
generally accepted and duly carried out. 

A few children copied the chart in free 
work time, but most of them were satisfied 
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with the teacher-made chart and Max’s 
drawing. They thought it a game to show 
that they remembered what they had 
learned and eagerly wanted turns to tell 
without looking at the chart. Soon that 
was “too easy,” so they made the game by 
requiring an additional comment or fact 
on each point. 

The study trip and the language arts 
as an outlet and an expressive medium are 
valuable in the elementary curriculum. 
The effective and varied combining of the 
two will have at least twofold value for the 
child as he functionally uses language and 
as he gains information and insights from 
first hand experience. 

The content of the study trip itself to 
some extent indicates which of the lan- 
guage arts are most suitable. Some tech- 
niques are especially compatible with cer- 
tain trips and not with others. The 
teacher’s objectives and judgment, rather 
than rigid rules, are also factors in making 
the choice. 


Language Activities Following 
Study Trips 
Sequence Charts 

In the chart composed by the teacher 
and her fourth grade, the sequence of 
events in the process was the clue to the 
teaching procedure. Visits to factories, 
mills, dairies, and plants which produce 
tangible products have similar processes 
which may be traced and then developed 
into a sequence chart. Time sequence may 
be developed from some trips, such as 
those to the museum when the class is 
studying transportation. The order in 
which the children see the old buggies, 
carriages, and wagons may not be chron- 
ological, so the sequence of historical de- 
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velopment is considered later in the class- 
room. The teaching steps include: discus- 
sion, some research, a temporary list on the 
chalkboard, verification of the list, and a 
more permanent chart or simple time-line. 


Outlines 


The teacher and children may co- 
operatively make an outline after an excur- 
sion. It, too, is best developed on the chalk- 
board and then transferred to a chart. For 
many children an outline of a real experi- 
ence makes the purpose and form of out- 
lining more understandable than their 
labored attempts to outline material from 
books. A simple outline can be used with 
primary grades, while an increasingly more 
complex form with sub-points and num- 
bering system is used in middle and upper 
grades. Upper grade youngsters like the 
challenge of completing an outline with 
their own sub-points when the teacher has 


set up the main headings. A comparison of 
the sub-points in a discussion gives the 
needed opportunity for the teacher to 
check on the correctness of the children’s 
understandings. 


Question and Answer Charts 
Questions are often formulated before 
a study trip to direct children’s observation. 
On their return to school, the class then 
pools its information to answer their own 
questions. It is understood that other ques- 
tions may be needed and can be added to 
the original chart or list of questions after 
the trip. When making the chart, spaces 
may be left below each question for the 
answers that are inserted later. The use of 
two colors for the printing or writing is 
effective, for example, black for questions 
and blue or green for answers. Another 
way of recording is to place a separate 
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chart beside the question chart and to align 
the items on the two. 


Generalization Records 

An excursion often helps children see 
relationships of things and ideas which 
they had not recognized before and to ar- 
rive at their own generalizations. The 
more factual and specific lists and outlines 
which have already been discussed may 
well precede and grow into the larger, 
over-all generalizations. After the trip to 
the water works and the sequence chart 
was made, the fourth grade made several 
generalizations. One which evolved was, 
“Impurities in the water supply are not 
always the same in amount and kind and, 
therefore, the treatment may be changed 
as the water changes.” Several such gen- 
eralizations make an unusual and provoca- 
tive chart. In this form they give concrete 
evidence to the children and the public of 
the children’s relational thinking and 
grasp of large ideas. 
Group Discussions 

Through discussions with the teacher 
and the class following a trip the child 
makes the experience and its essence his 
own. He sorts and arranges, accepts and re- 
jects the things he saw and felt and heard 
and smelled. He uses the special vocabu- 
lary which relates to the items and ideas 
studied on the trip and, in so doing, the 
words become part of him. Oral discussion 
is a first step to later ways of expressing 
and consolidating the experience and the 
learnings. 
Dramatizations 

Some study trips lend to dramatization, 
while others do not. Dramatization follows 
other preliminary steps, such as discussion 
and listing the order of events. The roles 
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of people involved and the selection of 
scenes to be played must be made, too. 
Children’s enthusiasm for dramatization 
spurs them on to think carefully, to act as 
the role indicates, to use the special vo- 
cabulary of the situation, and to speak in 
a way that communicates well to others. 

These dramatizations make original 
culminating activities for units and help 
parents to realize the educative values of 
both the study trip and the unit. 


Summary 

With the range and variety which the 
language arts offer, no single pattern of 
teaching need be overworked. No child 
should feel that a study trip is ‘inevitably 
followed by his “writing a story and draw- 
ing a picture.” The reality of the excursion 
experience and the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren can be capitalized upon through 
varied and suitable language arts activities 
so that real gains result. 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


The Teaching of Listening: 


A Memo to Teachers 


Relationships Between Speaking 
and Listening 

Experiences in oral language can be planned 
to develop skills in both speaking and listening. 
Criteria by which to judge the quality of an oral 
language experience should be directed toward 
improvement in both aspects. 


Here are some suggestions that may be use- 
ful in working toward this end in two areas of 
oral language: (1) making talks and (2) en- 
gaging in group discussion. 


1. Making Talks: Learning to Be Good 
Speakers and Listeners 
Criteria set for good speaking can include 
more than such items as these: 


We stand up straight. 

We speak so that all can hear. 

We look at those to whom we are speaking. 
Etc. 


The standards we set may also cover the 
selection of material to be included in the talk, 
the organization of the material, the choice of 
a title, and so on. In short, we are interested 
in helping children become as concerned about 
what is said as about how it is said. 





Thus, in setting up criteria we may want to 
add other items. What might these be? 

Another way to look at setting up criteria 
for judging pupil talks is to begin with the role 
of the listener. What he is looking for in a talk? 

Again, sometimes our way of judging good 
listening is to ask too few questions: 


Ate we sitting up straight? 

Are we watching the speaker? 

Are we keeping our minds from wander- 
ing? 

Etc. 

Yet our basic concerns are deeper than these 
questions would indicate. We hope the listeners 
are hearing something worth the time it takes, 
are understanding the main points being made, 
are reacting to what they hear analytically, are 
thinking about what else the speaker knows but 
hasn't said, and so on. 

What kinds of criteria can we develop with 
children that will help us put these first things 
first? 

In short, why not try to develop criteria for 
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judging both speaking and listening in relation 
to what is said as well as how it is said? Can 
we do that as we work to develop such criteria 
in the classroom? Shall we try? 


2. Engaging in Group Discussion: Learning 
to Be Good Speakers and Listeners in 
Group Discussion. 


Another area of speaking and listening with 
which we are concerned is that of group dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps we would get further here to forget 
about speaking and listening for a moment and 
think about encouraging effective participation 
in group discussion. (It requires skills of both 
speaking and listening to be a good partici- 
pant. ) 

What characterizes a good discussion? 

One aspect is wide participation. Every- 
body has something to say. Lots of good ideas 
come out. 

Another is building onto ideas. One person 
picks up something that has been said and illus- 
trates or develops it, adding richness to the con- 
tent. 

Another characteristic of good discussion: it 
develops direction. The discussion moves from 
one point to another with some sense of order. 

Still another: when it’s over, most persons 
have learned something from the discussion. 
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They have gleaned new information, new ideas, 
new understanding of other persons in the 
group. 

Now, as we look at such characteristics of 
good discussion, we can see that to encourage 
their development we need to set up criteria 
for being a good participant. 

What could some of these be as stated in 
terms of the responsibility of participants to 
insure a good discussion? 

Look back over the criteria you have sug- 
gested. Here are the real skills in speaking and 
listening that we wish to encourage as far as 
group discussion is concerned. 

Can we develop such criteria with children 
in the classroom? Shall we try? 


Development of Criteria With 
Children in the Classroom 


If you find anything out of this material 
that you believe would improve the quality of 
oral experience in your classroom, you may 
want to try it out with children. 

You might want to keep a few notes as you 
go along. 

You might want to record some of the re- 
actions under the new criteria—some examples 
or illustrations 

What else could you do to be sure that 
you're on the right track? 


THE WIND AND SNOW 


The wind went whistling, whistling hard; 
It made the leaves scatter in the yard. 


But that night the ground turned white, 


And I saw the snowflakes glittering bright 


Dorothy Smith, Grade 5 
San Diego City Schools 














MARJORIE KINGSLEY 


An Experiment in Individualized Reading 


If you have a Calvinistic soul which 
tells you that reading is a grim, serious sort 
of thing, quit reading right now. This 
article will just upset you. If, on the con- 
trary, you have either a sneaking suspicion 
or a downright conviction that books and 
reading are wonderful and exciting things, 
then read on. You'll enjoy a happy and 
satisfying experience a group of sixth 
graders had with an individualized reading 
program based entirely on library books. 


Why it came about 

All sixth grade children in the Bel- 
lingham City Schools are given the Gates 
Reading Survey as a part of the stand- 
ardized testing program. When the tests 
were scored for the particular children 
with whom this article is concerned, a tre- 
mendous range in reading achievement 
was found. Only six of the twenty-seven 
children were actually reading at the sixth 
grade level. The other scores were spread 
out fairly evenly from grade level 2.8 to 
8.8. How could such a spread in reading 
ability be met? It was evident that the 
traditional reading group situation wasn’t 
the answer. Some other means must be 
devised, better suited to the individual re- 
quirements of the children. 

Two excellent sources of information 
were available in planning such an in- 
dividualized program. The first source was 
two very fine articles dealing with in- 
dividualized reading programs which had 
appeared in Elementary English.’ The 
other assistance came from a supervisor in 
the Campus School at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education in whose class- 
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room a program very similar to Mr. Evans’ 
was in operation. This article outlines in 
detail the particular method planned for 
this group of children and the way in 
which the plan was carried out. 


How it came about 

The philosophy underlying the pro- 
gram was very simple: “If children enjoy 
books, they'll read. The more they read, 
the better they'll read.” In the course of the 
year it was found, as expected, that in the 
process of simply learning to enjoy books, 
more than the expected normal growth 
was made in the basic reading skills. This 
is how it was done. 


General planning and discussion 

As is desirable in any activity under- 
taken with youngsters, the plan was dis- 
cussed with the children before an attempt 
was made to inaugurate it. This initial dis- 
cussion centered around four major items. 
Would they enjoy reading library books 
of their own choosing rather than series of 
readers or specified books related to their 
social living? Although some were a bit 
suspicious of this innocent-sounding plan, 
nearly all thought it would be wonderful. 
The only ones not wholeheartedly in favor 
fell into two categories: the folks who 
thought that reading, to be really worth- 
while, must be hard, and the group that 
never had liked reading, anyway. However, 
all were willing to try it out. How would 





‘Frances Maib, “Individualizing Reading,” Ele- 
mentary English, February, 1952, pp. 84-89. 
N. Dean Evans, “An Individualized Reading 
Program,” Elementary English, May, 1953, 
pp. 275-280. 
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they keep track of the books read? This 
was discussed at some length, and the de- 
tails may be found in the section on 
“Record Keeping.” What about words 
with which they had trouble? It was de- 
cided that word lists would be kept by the 
individual youngster. He would use a 
dictionary or ask a neighbor, depending on 
what was appropriate at the time of the 
difficulty. The word list was later aban- 
doned as a requirement, although some of 
the children continued to keep them, any- 
way. This change in the plan was made 
because the poorer readers found that 
listing and looking up every unknown 
word defeated the purpose of the reading 
—that of learning to enjoy books. It was 
felt that if the child could get the gist of 
the idea, he wasn’t to worry about every 
single word. (You were warned you'd be 
upset!) The last thing talked over was the 
responsibility which must be assumed by 
the individual in keeping himself supplied 
with suitable reading material. Some of the 
poorer readers, though not all, of course, 
were among the least mature children in 
the group. Naturally, these immature folks 
were the ones who were most likely to find 
the assumption of such a responsibility a 
rather large order. It involved making the 
effort to go to the library, the ability to 
choose suitable material, having the books 
at school when needed, and seeing that 
they got back to the library on time. All 
of this assumes an interest in reading as an 
activity which a number of the children 
didn’t have at that point. This area was the 
single biggest problem encountered in the 
course of the year. 


Individual conferences with children 
Following the general discussion, parts 
of several days were spent in individual 
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pupil-teacher conferences for the purpose 
of going over the results of the Gates 
Survey. Since the philosophy of individual 
differences was basic to the program, an 
effort was made to help each child under- 
stand where he stood in vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and speed, as measured by this 
instrument. The most difficult part of the 
process was helping the child to accept the 
fact that he read at a certain level and that 
it was all right. So much of both status and 
stigma has been attached to “how well you 
read” that this acceptance was not easily 
achieved. Please note that all the children 
wanted their test scores given privately at 
the time of this first test. Compare this 
fact with their attitude at the time of the 
administration of the second form of the 
Gates Survey in May. 


Trip to the public library 

The next step in the initiation of the 
program was a group trip to the public 
library. The children’s librarian presented 
an informal orientation talk, gave general 
location of books, took applications for 
new cards, and straightened out a number 
of old library fines! The children spent 
about half an hour browsing and selecting 
books. A number of the children already 
knew how to use the card catalog and in- 
structed those who had not used it pre- 
viously. Most of them chose material that 
was appropriate in terms of both difficulty 
and interest. Those who didn’t choose 
wisely that first time did a much better 
job when the class returned two weeks 
later. 


And then they just plain read 

For the first few days following the 
trip to the library, the children just read 
—about forty-five minutes in the morning 
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and thirty minutes in the afternoon. There 
were no interruptions from the teacher— 
the only requirement was that they should 
read, which nearly all did with obvious 
enjoyment. Those few youngsters who had 
chosen unwisely were helped to locate 
more suitable material in the school li- 
brary. With two boys, this help was dif- 
ficult to give—they liked jet planes and 
science fiction and there just weren’t any 
available at the second and third grade 
levels. Anyone wishing to make a fortune 
and retire early should write more such 
books. They'd sell like wildfire. 


Reading materials used 

For the first four months of the year, 
the reading program operated very suc- 
cessfully with materials from three 
sources: the public library, the school 
library, and private libraries at home. The 
children brought many books and ex- 
changed them freely. In January, a fourth 
source of books was made available. The 
Bellingham School District purchased 250 
books of high interest level and easy vo- 
cabulary. These books were purchased for 
teachers to inspect with an eye to pur- 
chasing additional copies for the use of 
children. Because these books were located 
in the building in which this particular 
group of youngsters attended school, the 
children had the opportunity to use them. 
The cover of each book was marked as to 
interest level and vocabulary level, which 
made it very easy for the children to locate 
suitable reading material. These books 
were an excellent addition, although the 
program had been carried on without them 
and could have continued on the same 
basis. Such extra materials are not essential 
to the success of such a reading plan. 


RECORD KEEPING AND BOOK SHARING 
The child’s written record 

The first record kept of any reading 
was made by the youngster in his own 
notebook. This record included the title of 
the book, author, date begun, date finished, 
and comments about the book sufficient to 
identify it to the reader for the purpose of 
telling another individual about it. This 
excerpt came from the notebook of a girl 
who read at the sixth grade level: 

“Kay Everett Calls CQ by Amelia Lobsenz 

Date started: Sept. 14, 1953 

Date finished: Sept. 17, 1953 

Kay Everett and two other girls join Jane 

Carton, a girl ham operator, to spend a 

summer touring the New England country 

in a trailer. Their adventure starts with 

the discovery of some stolen jewels in an 

old cabin. When their own belongings are 

ransacked, they decide to go after the thief 

themselves.” 
There was a tremendous range in both 
quality and quantity, depending upon the 
reader and the material read. On the 
whole, the group kept excellent records of 
the books read. 


The teacher’s written record 

At the time of a child’s individual con- 
ference with the teacher, held while the 
remainder of the class was reading, the 
youngster brought his reading notebook 
and the book being read currently. These 
conferences began about the fourth day 
after the actual reading was started. Dur- 
ing the conference the child gave the 
names of the books read, together with 
general information about each. He picked 
out one favorite book to discuss in con- 
siderable detail. Comments were encour- 
aged through questions, which varied with 
the reader. Who was the most important 
person in this book? Why do you think he 
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was so important? Who would you like 
most to be in the story? Why? What was 
the main idea in the story—what was the 
author trying to get across? What new 
thing did you. learn from the book? What 
made this book special for you? How did 
the author make it so enjoyable? Were 
there any ideas in the story with which you 
had trouble? Did you have special dif- 
ficulty with words? The variety of ques- 
tions is unlimited. They were selected in 
terms of the youngster whose reading was 
being discussed. 

As the next step in the conference, the 
child picked out a good spot in the book 
he was currently reading and told what 
had happened in the story up to that par- 
ticular point. He then read aloud the part 
he thought especially good or exciting. 
With careful watching and listening, the 
teacher learned most about the way the 


child read and was able to make helpful 
suggestions for improvement. Sometimes 
the conference was over in ten minutes and 
other times it lasted a half hour. At the 
beginning of the year, about four con- 
ferences were held a day. This varied from 
day to day, depending upon other parts of 


the program. As time went on, some 
youngsters did not require as many con- 
ferences and others needed more. 
Following are several excerpts from 
the teacher's notebook which show how 
different the kinds of problems are for 
three youngsters, reading at 7th, 6th, and 
ith grade, respectively: 
"9/23/53. 
Has read Shorty Carried the Ball, Son of 
the Coach, and now reading Goal to Go. 
Told story of Shorty very well. Read aloud 
from part in Goal to Go concerned with 
Championship game—did so with ease and 
excellent expression. Had no vocabulary 
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difficulty. Able to differentiate characters 
well. Watch for continued exclusive read- 
ing of sports story.” (He later became in- 
terested in a number of other kinds of 
stories—there is a saturation point! ) 


"3/29/54. 


Has read Men of Iron, Pepper, Rolf, Elk- 
hound of Norway, Secret Garden, Little 
Navahoe Bluebird, Your Manners are 
Showing, First Book of Stones, Sherlock 
Holmes. Now reading Silver Birch. Got it 
from the public library. Her first horse 
story, ‘Boy, it’s neat!’ Is finding city li- 
brary books easily now. Eyes blur when 
has read for a while. Re-check eyes. Read 
from Silver Birch fluently and with great 
enjoyment. Miscalled several words because 
she went too fast but read them correctly 
when she went back afterwards. Beautifully 
kept reading record in her notebook.” (At 
the beginning of the year she read Indian 
stories almost exclusively. Note the great 
variety of material reported in this con- 
ference. ) 

"4/21/54. 


Read X Bar X Boys on the Big Bison Trail 
Lou Gebrig, Secret Valley, and Cases of 
Sherlock Holmes. Now reading Santa Fe 
Trail. Told story of Lou Gehrig. Stated 
main ideas in story well—keep at it and 
you'll get there’ and ‘overcome prejudice 
against a person because of his back- 
ground.’ Related idea to class discussion 
on prejudice against Indians and Negroes. 
Read from Santa Fe. Has increased speed 
greatly.” (At the time of this conference. 
the child had become completely free of 
lip movement which was almost con- 
tinuous at the beginning of the year.) 


Some results of the reading program 
The results of the program were 
divided into two parts, objective and non- 
objective. Both are extremely important in 
evaluating this kind of a reading plan. 


Objective results 


1. Average growth during an 8 month 

period—9' months (See Figure 2). 
Vocabulary 644 months 
Comprehension 12 months 


Speed 10 months 
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At first the vocabulary results were 
puzzling. How could the children have 
grown twelve months in comprehension 
if they hadn't grown in vocabulary? 
Then came the realization that the test 
was based on a controlled vocabulary as 
presented in the basic reading series. If 
it had been possible to administer a 
general or adult vocabulary list, it is 
suspected that the results might have 
been quite different. 


. The students who (in September) were 


above grade level and those who (in 
September) were below grade level 
both averaged 914 months growth. The 
program was apparently beneficial to 
both good and poor readers. 


. Big individual gains were made in both 


the above and below average groups. 
(See Figure 1, individuals 7, 12, 19, 22, 
23, in particular. ) 


. The “bulge” in the grade score dis- 


tribution moved up on the scale. (See 
Figure 1.) 


. The children read a total of 1352 books 


in school time during an eight month 
period, an average of about 50 books 
per child, with a range from 13 to 103. 


Non-objectwe results 


1. 


The children learned to enjoy boks, a 
number of them for the first time. 
(This was actually the primary ob- 
jective of the program.) 


. They learned to choose books ap- 


propriate to themselves in terms of in- 
terest and vocabulary difficuley—what 
was a “good” book for them. 


. They learned to enjoy many different 


kinds of books and acquired a great 
deal of general information through 
their reading and through hearing 
others tell about books. 


. They learned responsibility for pro- 


viding themselves with necessary read- 
ing materials for specific times. 


. They had an opportunity to exchange 


enjoyed stories with others in the form 
of passing on a book or telling about it 
in words or pictures or dramatizations. 


. They had truly accepted the fact that 


they read at a given level and that it 
was all right—that there was nothing 
immoral about being a slow reader. (Or 
virtuous about being a rapid reader? ) 


7. They had accepted the fact that im- 
provement in reading was up to them. 
They knew where their strengths and 
weaknesses in reading were and had 
some idea of how to go about the busi- 
ness of improving. 


In addition to these things specifically 
related to reading, there were others which 
might be called by-products: 


1. Development of the concept of 
“average” as used in mathematics, re- 
lated to the number of books read per 
child and by the group and the number 
of months of growth per child and for 
the group. 

. Improvement in correct English usage, 
both oral and written. 

. Acquisition of more poise in talking 
before a group. 

. Organization of ideas in proper 
sequence. 

. Experience of a “we” activity in place 
of what had been an “I” activity. 

. Opportunity to plan and carry out a 
year-long program to its completion and 
evaluate the results. 

7. Understanding of the idea that dif- 
ferent people make different kinds of 
contributions to group activities and 
that each contribution is of value to 
these activities. 


The teacher looks back over 
the year’s work 

From the standpoint of the teacher, the 
larger the class, the more sensible this kind 
of program. It is highly efficient for both 
the child and the teacher because confer- 
ence time efforts are directed toward the 
development of reading skills for each in- 
dividual youngster. Because of this fact, the 
child is really interested in the activity. 

In terms of the main objective of the 
program, “to learn to enjoy books,” there 
is little doubt as to its success. In terms of 
planning a well-rounded reading program, 
attention should be called to kinds of 
reading skills which were best handled in 
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specific areas. For instance, the children 
worked with reference books and diction- 
aries in connection with their social living. 
They became concerned with the problem 
of finding “differentiating” words in arith- 
metic story problems or the significant 
words in science material. In either ma- 
terial the alteration of one word might 
well change the problem considerably. 
Skill in reading maps and graphs was 
needed in a number of areas. The spelling 
of words similar in configuration called for 
another kind of critical reading. The list 
could go on indefinitely. In no way was 
this particular program of reading for en- 
joyment designed to meet all reading 
needs. It had to be supplemented with 
work on particular skills in “logical” areas 
—in a context in which the special skills 
made sense. If a teacher is alert to opportu- 
nities and capitalizes on them, children’s 
reading will become a tool for better living 
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rather than an end in itself. Children need 
real and continuous evidence of the fact 
that reading is an enjoyable and useful 
part of everyday living and not just some- 
thing we learn to do because the course of 
study says we should. 


A commentary 

One small incident which occurred 
late in May was a most fitting climax to 
the program. A youngster from another 
group had gone to an eastern hospital to 
undergo critical surgery. Her teacher was 
interested in finding the names of some 
suitable books to send her and asked for 
suggestions. The request was put to the 
class involved in this reading program. 
The result? Three and a half typewritten 
pages of books, with authors, dealing with 
subjects in which the girl was interested. 
Without a doubt, the year’s objective had 
been more than realized. 


Have you seen the Council’s elementary school read- 
ing list, ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS? Write to the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, Illinois. 





Correspondence 


Editor, Elementary English: 

In the December issue of Elementary English 
there appeared an article by Robert Filbin entitled, 
“prescription for the Johnny who can’t read.” 

Since his prescription involves the application of 
my technique, I was naturally much interested and 
genuinely grateful for the appreciation which Mr. 
Filbin expressed. It seems to me, however, that there 
are some points which should be further explained 
and amplified. Also, teachers interested in my tech- 
nique should be made familiar with some of the 
trends widening the application of this technique. 

The first of these points is the connotation of 
Specific Language Disability. Increasingly, as these 
words are used to denote the cause of a child's 
reading difficulty, it has been more and more com- 
mon to make unfavorable comparisons between the 
“afflicted” child and his “normal” classmates. As I 
use this term it signifies nothing pathological or 
“abnormal,” most certainly nothing subnormal, for 
many of our reading cases are very bright children. 
It means rather that the difficulty in reading and 
spelling under consideration is not due to visual or 
auditory defects or to low mentality, but specifically 
to the language pattern of the individual. 

For many years it has been accepted that the lan- 
guage function is controlled by one hemisphere of 
the brain. Broca* contributed the classic description 
of this condition by his statement that language is 
controlled by the side of the brain opposite the more 
skilled hand. This one-sided control was accepted for 
many years by brain specialists. Later investigation 
by Dr. Samuel T. Orton and others showed that there 
is not always one hand that is more skilled, but that 
many persons are somewhat ambidextrous. The con- 
trol is not consistently from one hemisphere and 
many images on the side usually ignored occasion- 
ally assert themselves in reverse pattern. 

In the long eons of evolution the language pat- 
tern has been perfectly established in a very small 
percentage of individuals. An occasional John Stuart 
Mill reads in his cradle and an occasional Edward L. 
Thorndike cannot remember ever misspelling a word. 
Such persons deviate from the “normal” by being 
supernormal. The great majority of us “average” 
“normal” people manifest some degree of language 
difficulty. Some are inaccurate readers; some reverse 
letters or words in spelling, as when a well-educated 
woman suddenly wrote dry-taw for tawdry; some 
people are never quite sure, when writing, whether 
or not it will turn out to be mirror writing, or made 


up of letters of almost illegible form. Eloquent 
testimony to such deviations from the conventional 
language pattern can readily be demonstrated in any 
group of unselected “normal” adults, if the topic of 
reading or spelling is introduced. 

Ten to twenty percent of “normal” children of 
school age have sufficiently severe difficulty in read- 
ing or spelling to constitute a real block in their 
school progress. 

For the last twenty years, as a pioneer in the field, 
I have been administering Prereading Tests to kin- 
dergarten children to discover those who, in all rea- 
sonable probability, will have difficulty with reading 
and spelling unless taught by the Alphabetic Ap- 
proach; and on the other hand, to determine those 
who can perhaps safely risk being taught by the 
Sight-Word Method. 

It has been my experience that a group of chil- 
dren with average or superior intelligence and no 
visual or auditory defect, assigned to the Alphabetic 
Technique, will succeed by this procedure; difficulty 
in its success is with borderline cases. It may happen 
that a pupil will safely attempt this reading of words 
as ideograms and later he may fail signally in spell- 
ing. For example, one child with an I.Q. of 165 did 
so well in the visual recall tests.that he was placed 
in the Sight-Word Group. He learned to read very 
readily, but by the end of the third grade had to 
have remedial training in spelling and penmanship. 

In other words, the imperfectly established Lan- 
guage pattern may reveal itself in one area only as 
in reading; in several areas—reading, spelling, pen- 
manship, speech, or in a combination, as spelling and 
handwriting. It would seem to be impossible to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between those who would 
profit greatly by this technique and those who can 
learn in no other way. The idea of teaching each child 
according to his needs is alluring, but there are con- 
flicting beliefs as to those needs. 

Another point that in my opinion should be ac- 
corded more space and greater stress than is given 
by Mr. Filbin is the attitude of the child’s world. 


Twenty years ago I, as a pioneer, was experi- 
menting with the selection of kindergarten children 
who would probably have trouble with reading, un- 
less taught by the technique already found successful 
with older Remedial pupils. I shared the anxiety of 
many teachers and patents, that being set apart in 
a special group would cast a stigma upon its mem- 


*Paul Broca, French anthropologist (1824-80). 
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bers. However, by the time the experiment had been 
tried for two or three years, we found our fears ground- 
less. Instead of resenting the placing of their chil- 
dren in a separate group, mothers came and asked 
for the privilege of having their children taught as 
a cousin or neighbor had been taught last year, 
“because he learned so much better.” Instead of 
looking with scorn or ridicule upon their classmates 
sent out for this special kind of reading, the class 
manifested envy as of a privileged group. Children 
asked, “Miss Blank, am I going on this same way 
with you next year? It's a lot nicer than what the 
other children are having.” By the time the project 
was in its third year, the rest of the class began to 
recognize the advantage the special group was ex- 
periencing. A third grade boy said, “Those kids learn 
a great deal that we don’t know. We know a lot 
of words, but when we don’t know a word we have 
to ask, and they can work it out for themselves.” 
Another third grade boy who had always read fluently 
in the Sight-Word reading group, asked his teacher 
wistfully, “If I read this very well, may | go with 
Miss Blank’s class? Those children in that special 
group know so much more.” Children asked their 
mothers, and mothers asked us, what could be done 
so that all might receive the privileges of the 
Special Group. 

A fifth grade girl, who was an excellent speller, 
was excused from the class with two other children to 
work on a delightful art project. Meanwhile, her 
entire class was having spelling by the Gillingham 
Technique. After a few days she went to the teacher 
with the request, “I can do this painting at home. 
Mayn't I please be in the class for spelling? It is so 
much fun to learn the rules and the history of words 
and all the rest that we have been doing. It is so 
much nicer to know the reason than just to remember 
the spelling of words and not be sure that we are 
remembering them correctly or why they are that 
way.” Numerous similar expressions could be quoted 
from all the schools in which the experiment has 
been tried. Pity was felt by some teachers for the 
children of the Special Group who must go over and 
over the “dull Drill Cards.” To the astonishment of 
these critics, however, there were protests by the chil- 
dren if, for any reason, the Cards were omitted on a 
particular day. To the genuine surprise of the teachers, 
parents not infrequently asked to buy the Cards be- 
cause the child wished them for Christmas or birth- 
day, or, “so that I can teach my cousin, because in 
his school they don’t have them. He doesn’t know 
the sounds!” . 

Those teachers learned a lesson greatly needed in 
many other fields, namely, that it is the teacher and 
not the pupil who is bored by drill and repetition. 
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The child feels delight in definite progress in which 
he can see tangible evidence of success. “See me 
gain, see me gain!” exulted one child. 

Recently I had the privilege of observing a sec- 
ond grade selected group being taught by the Alpha- 
betic Approach. They had been clamoring for a new 
diphthong Card for which the teacher had declared 
them not yet ready. On this day she announced that 
they might have it. “And it is a tough one!” she 
warned. Hands were noiselessly clapped and several 
youngsters joggled up and down in their seats. “May 
I try it, may I try it?” 

Another point which should be made clear in the 
mind of any teacher attempting to use my technique 
is the distinction between this approach and what is 
usually accepted as “phonics.” 

Teachers not infrequently tell me that they are 
using my method, that they “always did believe in 
phonics.” They usually mean “analytical” or “func- 
tional” phonics. By this method several words are 
taught from one of the delightful primers that have 
been carefully constructed to introduce the same word 
in a good many situations. After a considerable 
number of words (perhaps one hundred) are rec- 
ognized on sight, they are gradually broken down 
into their phonetic units. In the hands of a skilled 
teacher this, the current method, attains apparently 
satisfactory results with many pupils. Others fail be- 
cause they cannot learn the preparatory group of 
sight words. Whether or not this method is desirable 
is a matter of opinion. The positive statement to 
be made here is that this method of teaching phonics 
is not to be confused with the Gillingham Technique. 

The Sight-Word Method and the Alphabetic Ap- 
proach are based upon two distinct and mutually ex- 
clusive concepts. When men first began to attempt 
to communicate with each other at a distance by 
written messages, they drew pictures. Their com- 
munications were, in fact, pictorial narratives. Grad- 
ually these pictures became conventionalized into 
characters bearing less and less resemblance to ob- 
jects. Thus we find Chinese characters and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, each standing for a word or even for 
a phrase or short sentence. There are many words in 
any language and a scholar who had many ideas to 
communicate had to learn many thousands of ideo- 
grams—a laborious task. 

About three thousand years ago it dawned upon 
some genius or group of geniuses in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region that it would be easier to have 
a character (letter) stand for a speech-sound. Then 
these letters, few in number (English has 26), could 
be combined and recombined thousands of times to 
form words. As long as a language developed by it- 
self, ic was perfectly phonetic. It was only when two 
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languages mixed through conquest or migration that 
there came to be silent letters or more than one 
sound for a letter, or more than one letter for a 
sound. This general approach to written language 
prevailed in Europe and in America until something 
less than one hundred years ago. It is upon this con- 
cept of combining letters to form words that the 
Gillingham Technique is. based. 

Late in the 19th Century there came a return to 
the ancient ideogrammatic concept. A wotd was to 
be learned in its totality as an ideogram, disregarding 
the letters of which it was composed. In the extreme 
form of this method the letters are not learned at 
all. This Sight-Word Approach swept over America 
and has worked havoc with reading and spelling. 
Several of my older Remedial Reading pupils have 
told me gravely that until they had learned my 
Drill Cards they had no idea that the letters in a 
word had anything to do with its pronunciation! 
Here we have a clear demonstration of the mutual 
exclusiveness of the two concepts. 

A pupil who is trying to remember a certain 
word as an ideogram cannot at the same time be 
sounding the letters in series to work out the pro- 
nunciation of the word. He may remember the wrong 
word, just as I may confuse the names of Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith met at a tea. Such a pupil may say 
garden for basket (both words having been pre- 
viously encountered in the same story), or bird for 
robin (words seen as labels to pictures). 

The value of introducing Phonics while the child 
is being exhorted to remember words as sight units 
is controversial, but such an introduction of the 
sounds of the letters as an aid to learning words as 
ideograms must not be confused with the Alphabetic 
Approach. 

And now we come to my last point. It seems to 
me important that teachers interested in my technique 
should be made familiar with trends in the widening 
application of the Alphabetic Approach. 

At least a dozen years ago teachers began to in- 
quire, “Since this Alphabetic Approach is the means 
of saving from failure those who would otherwise 
have failed, or is the best Remedial Technique for 
those who have already experienced the frustration 
of failure, why would it not be the best way to teach 
all children?” For some time my voice gravely joined 
the chorus of conventional answers. “If a child can 
learn to tecognize ideograms (Sight-Word Method), 
he should have the privilege of learning this way. 
The Alphabetic Approach would slow down his 
potential speed.” But as the years went by I wondered 
more and more. This was not a flippant question. 
It was asked by some of our best and most experi- 
enced teachers. For example, Mary Davidson, former 
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head of the Primary Department of the Fieldston 
Lower School in New York, asked it with purpose- 
ful interest, and is now using the Alphabetic Ap- 
proach with whole classes in the Oakwood School in 
North Hollywood, California. 

More and more emphatically it was forced upon 
my attention that there is no sharp line between the 
potential reading failure and the child who learns 
with a slight degree of success. If the Alphabetic 
Approach is necessary for Jimmie, why is it not good 
for Harry whose test results show only a slight dif- 
ference? With the almost universal uproar about 
poor spelling, we can afford to give some training 
to the kinesthetic and auditory aspects of the lan- 
guage pattern at the beginning. Only a few super- 
normal children never misspell. These are too few 
in number to have a school policy made for them. 
Experience proves more and more that the Alphabetic 
Approach is slower for only the first weeks or very 
few months. After that, the progress of children thus 
taught is often more rapid than that of their Sight- 
Word Method classmates. Since there is no sharp 
line between the children supposed to need the Al- 
phabetic Approach and those for whom the Sight- 
Word Method is preferable, it begins to appear that 
the Alphabetic Approach may eventually come to 
be regarded as best for all. 

It appears obviously desirable that each child 
should be taught according to his needs. For ex- 
ample, in teaching children to tell time, various 
parents and teachers have employed various tricks 
and games to introduce this bit of practical knowl- 
edge. No one has suggested, however, that because a 
child has difficulyy with the modern clock face, 
with its complicated hour and minute hands, he 
should be allowed to return to the ancient ways of 
recording time. It seems to me improbable that the 
needs of any child demand that he abandon the 
Alphabetic Procedure devised three thousand years 
ago and return to ideograms. Egypt dropped hiero- 
glyphics long long ago and we are continually hear- 
ing that China is introducing phonetic characters. 

Recently a startling demonstration has been given 
by Mrs. Mabel Bennett in St. Paul’s School in Balti- 
more. In the fall of 1956 Mrs. Bennett took the first 
grade (sixteen pupils) with the understanding that 
she be allowed to use the Gillingham Technique with 
her entire class. After six months of training, seven 
were permitted to read alone one period a day. They 
joined the others, however, for the Alphabetic Ap- 
proach for word-building and spelling. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. It came to be generally rec- 
ognized that these children had great power and as- 
surance in independent reading. In June a Standard 
Test—Metropolitan Achievement Tests-Primary I 
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Battery: Form R.—was administered. Instead of the 
expected median Gr. 1.9, the median of this class 
was Gr. 3.2, the highest Gr. 4.3, and two children 
tied on the lowest score Gr. 2.0.* 

Mrs. Bennett was carefully instructed and super- 
vised by one of my trained teachers, Mrs. Ruth J. 
Annan. Mrs. Bennett is starting in with a new first 
grade by the same technique. 


*Independent School norms. 
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Now the class, as second grade, is far advanced 
in spelling and is writing compositions regarded as 
of third grade standard. 

In all cases where such experiments are tried, 
the parents pretty generally express the wish that 
their children be placed in the Alphabetic Class. 

Does not this experience answer some of the ob- 
jections to universalizing the Alphabetic Technique? 

Anna Gillingham 
Bronxville, New York 





LouIsE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


Writing Field Reports 


Young lieutenants from West Point 
who were trained 100 years ago learned 
the fine art of writing in order to write 
brief, accurate, descriptive reports of sur- 
veys made in the opening of the West. 
Lt. Whipple in reporting a surveying ex- 
pedition through the Southwest in 1853 
described the Mojave Indians who watched 
the expedition crossing the Colorado River 
(U.S. Highway 66 today) in these words: 


Every day these Indians have passed 
with us has been like a holiday. fair, and 
never did people seem to enjoy such occa- 
sions more than the Mojaves have done. 
They have been gay and joyous, singing, 
laughing, talking, and learning English 
words, which they readily and perfectly 
pronounce. Everything that seems new or 
curious they examine with wndisguised 
delight. This evening a greater number 
than usual remained in camp. Placing 
confidence in our good intentions and 
kindness, all reserve was laid aside. Tawny 
forms could be seen flitting from one 
campfire to another, or seated around a 
blaze of light, their bright eyes and pearly 
teeth glistening with emotions of pleas- 
ure. 


Studying this paragraph for use of 
participles and dependent clauses and dia- 
gramming the sentences might interest a 
class of boys. Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. camp- 
ers, and embryo scientists could have sev- 
eral English assignments in writing field 
reports. 

The surveys made for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the 1850’s to find the best 
route for a railroad between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Ocean were made with 
real hazards in an unmapped territory. 
Capt. Gunnison, in charge of the survey 
on the Central Route was slain by Paiute 
Indians in 1853, but great effort was made 
to regain his field notes and sketches. 
Robetr Taft in his book Artists and Illus- 
trators of the Old West 1850-1900 has a 
chapter on the survey reports with many 
illustrations. 


Mrs. Mortensen spent three years as Camp 
Mother at Ken-Mont Camp for Boys, Kent, 
Connecticut. She studied “Teaching of Gram- 
mar” with Dr. Howard R. Driggs, author of 
The Pony Express Goes Through. 





BENJAMIN GOODNICK 


New Words and New Relationships 


My son, now aged five, almost from the 
time he began to talk in sentences, employed 
an interesting neologism. The word sounded 
like “we're”; however, its position in the struc- 
ture of his statements precluded its having that 
meaning. 

Upon analyzing his usage of the term, it 
dawned on the writer that the intent was 
“wer” and equivalent to “our.” 

Two questions, then, entered our mind: 1) 
How did the youngster derive it? 2) Why did 
he need to develop it? 

The first question was the easier to answer. 
Apparently, utilizing the relationship of “your” 
to “you” (or, of “their” to “they”), he con- 
structed the form “wer” from “we.” 

To reply to the second question required 
more thought. Obviously, all creativity and 
ingenuity is in response to a need, internal or 
external. Apparently, my son needed such a 
word and did not have one at his disposal 
(Admittedly, he tends to be, in all humility, 
more unselfish and giving and sharing than the 
average child of his age—and suffers for it by 
being taken advantage of.) Why, then, did he 
not use the usual personal pronoun “our?” 

It would appear, to our way of thinking, 
that he did not hear it very often—neither in 
the house nor in the neighborhood nor even 
in the school (he has had some kindergarten 
training). Not among his classmates, play- 
mates, siblings or the adults of his immediate 
environment (i.e., parents, teachers, neighbors 


or relatives) did he hear this word used more 
than rarely. 


This seems to.be a very significant finding. 
It clearly suggests that sharing, or having things 
in common, is a rather infrequent experience 
for this child, or for most children—an educa- 
tional and social goal talked about but so rarely 


attained. 


Yet, you might say, he has heard and has 
used the word “we.” Certainly, that is a co- 
Operative term and bespeaks working together, 
doing things together. Actually, of course, such 
is not the case. When a parent or teacher says: 
“We are going to do something . . .” there is 
little of actual sharing involved. The word, at 
best, is really deceptive—to make the child 
feel that he is actively participating in a new 
project or idea. Usually, it does not even con- 
tain that degree of graciousness, particularly 
in the home; it is very close to an order. It is 
what “we,” the parent, or “we,” the school ad- 
ministration, desires that gets done. The little 
fellow, the lost, obedient soul, merely tags along 
helplessly. 

So, here, is our young lad looking for a new 
spirit and having to create it. It seems symbolic 
of the adult world and the world-at-large. We 
—all of us—must find new words and new 
ways and new relationships—not “his” or 
“her,” nor “my” or “your” but “OUR.” 





Dr. Goodnick is a psychologist in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 





GRACE E. STORM 


Pioneers in Reading, V: Edward W. Dolch, Jr. 


The achievements of Edward W. Dolch, 
Jr. in reading have had a profound influence 
on methods which have called urgently for 
systematic attention to vocabulary and reading 
habits 

The life of Mr. Dolch is most interesting 
and shows what a brilliant mind and persistent 
work will accomplish. One might add also that 
he has had the cooperation of his wife, for Mrs. 
Marguerite P. Dolch has been outstanding in 
collaborating with her hus- 
band in many phases of 
reading. 

After graduating from 
Washington University in 
St. Louis Mr. Dolch be- 
came a teacher of English. 
After a few years he got 
the chance to become assis- 
tant to Professor M. V. 
O'Shea at the University of 
Wisconsin who gave 
courses in mental and social 
development. Thus Mr. 
Dolch became imbued with 
the child development point 
of view. 

While working toward 
his Ph.D. in Educational 
Psychology at the University 
of Illinois he began writing magazine articles 
in the field of education. At the same time 
his family of five children were growing up 
so he and Mrs. Dolch maintained a constant 
laboratory in child psychology. He received 
his Doctor's degree in 1925. His thesis, Read- 
ing and Word Meanings, was published as 
a book two years later. It showed the multi- 
plicity of word meanings in school readers and 
advocated vocabulary control. Some publishers 
have declared that this was the impetus which 
started everyone thinking about the word con- 


Mr. Dolch 


trol movement 
readers today. 
While Mr. Dolch taught at the University 
of Illinots, teachers began to bring him poor 
readers. Seeking to find how to help them, 
he discovered how a few common words would 
open the doors for reading to them. This led 
to important research in vocabulary, the re- 
sult of which has made Mr. Dolch known 
everywhere. He found out the 220 most com- 
mon words which make up 
75% of first grade books, 
66% of other school books 
and over 50% of all adult 
reading matter. These 220 
are words other than nouns 
and are needed for children 
to use in writing as well. 
Many teachers use these 
words as a definite help in 
the approach to reading. 
Mr. Dolch’s first text- 
book on reading, called The 
Psychology and Teaching of 
Reading, was published in 
1931. Its last chapter was 
called, “Special Deficiency 
in Reading.” Working on 
this subject, he published in 
1939 his Manual for Re- 
medial Reading and two years later, in 1941, 
Teaching Primary Reading appeared which 
embodied the methods of good teachers who 
were observed over several states. He felt, and 
rightly so, that if these methods were followed, 
remedial reading would be decreased if not 
actually eliminated. Meanwhile all of the three 
basic books have been rewritten to include 


which so dominates school 


Miss Storm, long a member of the University 
of Chicago faculty, is well-known as lecturer 
and author on educational subjects. She is cur- 
rently teaching at the University of Illinois. 
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the latest that has been discovered in their re- 
spective fields: The Manual for Remedial in 
1945, Teaching Primary Reading in 1950, and 
The Psychology and Teaching of Reading in 
1951. 

The second achievement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dolch has been preparing learning games 
for children. As a means to help overworked 
teachers, they began to devise games to help 
children learn to read. First, they put out a 
series to help children learn the common 
words as sight words. These worked so well 
that they began a series of games to teach 
phonetics. Games of this sort are unusual, 
and more so when they are as interesting as 
the Dolch games. It is mot surprising that 
they succeeded beyond expectations. 

These two concerns, writing books for 
teachers and preparing learning games for 
children, naturally led up to a third line of 
activity. In all the work with poor readers, a 
sad lack of material was found to interest 
poor readers and which they could read. All 
“easy reading books” seemed to begin at the 
fourth grade level. But children need some- 
thing easier than that, so Mr. and Mrs. Dolch 
set out to fill this gap. 

In 1950 the Pleasure’ Reading Books were 
begun, of mature interest but of only third 
grade reading difficulty, and written mainly 
in the “First Thousand Words for Children’s 
Reading,” a list which was the result of a 
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long research described in Problems im Read- 
ing. Starting with Grimm's Fairy Tales, they 
have progressed to the folk lore of many 
countries. Children read these books at all 
levels, even through high school. 

Working with children all the time, Mr. 
Dolch soon found that still easier books were 
needed if poor readers were to find out that 
reading is fun. So the Dolches started work 
on a series that would be of only second grade 
reading difficulty. These books were to be 
written mainly using the 220 commonest 
words plus the 95 commonest nouns, or 315 
in all. They began with Folk Stories, Animal 
Stories and Why Stories using a basic vocab- 
ulary. Since then have been added books of 
true stories concerning different animals. A 
new series has been added telling the tales 
which were actually told to children in the 
various Indian cultures. 

Mr. Dolch says these three lines of en- 
deavor still call for effort: professional books 
and articles, learning games for children and 
easy reading books. Moreover, there is always 
a demand for lectures and advice to hundreds 
who write about their personal problems. Mr. 
Dolch is now retired from the teaching phases, 
but ‘neither he nor his wife seems to be re- 
tired from anything else. All that Edward 
Dolch has accomplished, with the aid of his 
wife, is most interesting, vital and valuable 
to children and teachers all over the country. 


The new pamphlet, IMPROVING READING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, by the U. S. Office of Education, 
will be of interest to upper grade teachers. Send to the U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 60 cents. 


Windows on the World 


The Popular Arts in the Classroom 
Edited by IRIs VINTON 


"We Love Our Washing Tubs the Best” 

It was a Saturday morning in springtime. 
Balancing ourselves with outstretched arms, 
my best friend and I walked the top of the 
picket fence in front of the house. As we 
made our way back and forth (about facing 
at the ends without stooping to hold on to a 


picket), we sang joyously, “We love our wash- 
ing tubs the best.” 


The song was a carry-over from the month 
of February. Practically every school day morn- 
ing during that month, the singing teacher 
had come into our third grade room, tootled 
a note on his pitch pipe and the class launched 
into, “We love our washing tubs the best.” 
There was something about the rhythm that 
was catchy and we let ourselves go. We weren't 
good, but we were loud. This, however, 
seemed to please our singing teacher. Patriotic 
songs should be sung with verve, he said. He 
felt it was our way of expressing our patriotic 
zeal, whatever that was. 


How many of ys in that class expressed 
our zeal as patriotic Americans by loving our 
washing tubs the best, I do not know. But I 
do know that my best friend and I roared 
out our love for the father of our country in 
this garbled fashion for several months. In 
fact, it was not until chat particular spring 
morning of fence walking that we ever gave 
thought to what we were singing. Then my 
grandmother, her ears assaulted by our pro- 
longed and excessive devotion to washing tubs, 
put a stop to it. When she was finished with 
us, we loved our Washington the best and 
none other. 

Her parting shot was, “It’s a poor enough 
tune without making it worse with gibberish.” 

In those days, the daily singing class was 


about all there was to music in 
many, many schools. For the 
most part it was regarded as 
a chore to be got through somehow. The re- 
sult was very little music and a great deal of 
boredom. Children shrilled the poor tunes and 
garbled the prosaic lyrics. Monotronous and 
unimaginative as the routine was, however, 
it was evidence, if nothing else, that music 
had its place in the school day. Even though 
it was given little real attention, at least it 
was accepted. 

Today most schools recognize the many 
cultural values in music and use it to broaden 
study in history, geography, and the language 
arts, as well as introducing music for music’s 
sake. 

If in the past we suffered from a lack of 
musical materials with which to give children 
a good taste of the infinite variety and wonders 
of sound, now in the present we suffer from 
too great an abundance. As always with too 
much of anything, a great deal of it is bound 
to be second or third rate. The problem is 
to select the best from the world of sound to 
enrich our school programs. 

Ic is all well and good to say glibly, select 
the best. How does a teacher go about it? 
What does she try to find, what does she try 
to avoid—say, in recordings for children? 

I thought it might be a good idea to go 
to someone who had broad experience in the 
whole field involving music. So I asked Lyle 
Kenyon Engel, who is currently making chil- 
dren’s record albums for a number of the 
major record labels, if he had some practical 


Miss Vinton is Director of Publications for the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. She is also the author 
of many books, stories, and plays for children. 
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suggestions on choosing records for use in the 
classroom. 

Mr. Engel for some twenty years was music 
promotion consultant for the major film com- 
panies. He purchased music rights from films, 
created songs from the movies such as “The 
Song from Moulin Rouge,” and has created 
songs and music promotions for The Woman's 
Home Companion, Seventeen, and other mag- 
azines; United Artists Pictures, Universal Pic- 
tures, and the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, among others. His most recent book, a 
volume called Calypso Song Book, has just 
been published by McGraw-Hill 

“Suggestions?” said Mr. Engel. “Yes, I 
think I have. I have observed what has been 
happening in the field of children’s records 
for a long time now. But it has expanded so 
greatly and so quickly that even the insider 
often finds himself lost in the maze of 
material. 


“In order for the teacher to make good 
selections, she must consider the actual ma- 
terial in the current ctop of new recordings 
issued by all the record companies. Today the 
music industry receives more than two billion 
dollars from purchasers of all types of sound 
reproducing equipment for the home as well 
as the various services that include the use of 
story, music, methods, etc. What part of this 
sum is devoted solely to children’s records can 
not be estimated, but it is huge. 

“The growing market for children’s records 
has forced the manufacturers of children’s re- 
cordings to issue more and more material to 
meet the demand. Consequently this has led 
co the production of many recordings that 
just aren't up to any definite standard of 
quality. Because of the quick need, material 
has been issued without sufficient considera- 
tion being given to it and there are numbers 
of albums on the market that just aren’t any 
good. These albums sell on face value alone. 
In other words, the front cover of the album 
might say, “Twelve Outstanding Fairy Tales’ 
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and show pictures of Snow White, Hansel and 
Gretel, or the cover might show a Hollywood 
celebrity and get by on the celebrity's name 
value. 

“Now, the fact of the matter is usually 
that the stories have been adapted in a rush; 
they are too short to mean anything to the 
child; the music is a batch of public domain 
themes that really don’t fit the story; the 
celebrity has not been given enough time to 
do justice to the story; and the recording was 
rushed through in order to fit the time of a 
music session. Result: a worthless product. 

“It is up to the teacher to be able to 
separate the products created purely and simply 
for the children’s market from those products 
especially designed to have definite value for 
children. The teacher must be able to see how 
much was sacrificed of the property's values 
in order to make a profit. 


“For instance, Boris Karloff, one of the 
nation’s finest actors, won many awards for 
his outstanding narration of the story The 
Emperor's Nightingale, on film. One of the 
record companies had him narrate an old folk 
tale. It was not good because it was hard for 
youngsters to understand the narration, among 
other things, It sold well, however, in spite 
of its shortcomings. Too few people took the 
time to compare the quality of that record 
with other records of the same folk tale. 

“In 1955 the Columbia Record Company 
issued Tweeter and Woofer. This record ex- 
plains Hi Fi to children. Tweeter and Woofer 
are two animated high fidelity speakers who 
live together in a phonograph. George Klein- 
singer, writer of such classics for children as 
Tubby the Tuba and Pam the Piper, worked 
with Robert Rolontz in creating them. This 
record does right by the child in making the 
subject interesting and of a definite educational 
value. 

“Brad McCuen, who is in charge of the 
Artists and Repertoire, R.C.A. Victor's Blue- 
bird label, is trying to set standards of high 
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quality in his latest efforts. For one of the 
new records for children, he signed up Marla 
Ray, who gave an outstanding performance 
for the Woman's Home Companion recording 
of The First Christmas. Mr. McCuen felt that 
in order to do a good job of narration, the 
narrator needed ten minutes to complete a 
story. He then selected four stories—Black 
Beauty, The Emperor's Nightimgale, Oscar 
Wilde's The Selfish Giant, and an original 
story, Schnappsie and the Magic Button. He 
then had a writer adapt the stories to Marla 
Ray's style, but with skill and imagination 
retaining the character, charm and naturalness 
of the originals Then he called in Eddie 
Manson, top harmonica player, who composed 
the movie score for the many award winning 
film, Little Fugitive. He asked Manson to com- 
pose a score that would enhance the qualities 
of the stories. 

“It is this sort of careful production that is 
necessary for top quality in children’s record- 
ings. After considering the subject and the 
material, the teacher needs to look for the kind 
of production given the story and the music 
in order to evaluate the total effect of any 


recording,” Mr. Engel summed up. 


The R.C.A. Victor Bluebird album to 
which he refers is Black Beauty and Other 
Stories and is available late this February. 

Here are a few reminders of older records 
of first quality: 

French Folk Songs for Children, (FP-708. 
$4.25) issued by Folkways, sung by Alan 
Mills, the talented Canadian, and self-accom- 
panied on the guitar, includes Swr le Pont 
d' Avignon, Savez-Vous Planter des Choux? and 
Alouette, among others. The same songs have 
been redone in English on a recording called 
French Folk Songs im English (FC-7018. 
$4.25). 
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Burl Ives Sings Songs of All Ages ($3.95) 
is one of the many ten-inch children’s LPs be- 
ing reissued by Columbia on twelve-inch, add- 
ing some new songs. In addition to Mother 
Goose songs, the record has The Little Engine 
That Could, The Lollipop Tree, The Little 
White Duck. 


For the older children who, if they are to 
be introduced to jazz, should be introduced to 
the best, there is The Sound of Jazz. Columbia 
Records recorded the complete performance 
of “The Sound of Jazz,” The Seven Lively 
Arts program shown over CBS-TV last Decem- 
ber 8. Jazz greats on the program and on the 
LP record, of course, include Billie Holiday, 
Count Basie, Pee Wee Russell, Thelonious 
Monk, Gerry Mulligan, Lester Young and the 
Jimmy Giuffre Trio. 

Good music to look forward to is: 
Aladdin, The Cole Porter-S. J. Perelman 
musical in color on CBS-TV’s Du Pont Show 
of the Month, Friday, Feb. 21 (7:30—9:00 
p-m., EST). Anna Maria Alberghetti will play 
Princess Ming Chou, the Emperor's daughter, 
and Cyril Ritchard will play the Magician. 


The Young People’s Concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic, presented for the first 
time on television beginning in January, are 
scheduled for March 8 and April 19 at 12:00 
noon to 1:00 p.m. EST, over CBS-TV. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, the internationally noted com- 
poser-conductor-pianist, is the music director 
of the programs. 

Incidentally, those of you who have viewed 
the excellent science series CONQUEST over 
CBS-TV, which began with Edge of Life, will 
like to know that films are available for dis- 
tribution to schools upon request on the 
school’s letterhead, to your nearest outlet of 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Education in 1957 

What were the outstanding educational 
events of 1957? B. P. Brodinsky, editor of 
Teacher's Letter, has selected the following ten. 
See if you agree with him. 

1. Governor Faubus, Arkansas, orders na- 
tional guard to keep nine Negro students from 
entering the Little Rock Central High School 
“to preserve peace and prevent violence.” 

2. President Eisenhower orders Federal 
troops to Little Rock “to enforce the authority 
of the Federal courts” and to assure the peace- 
ful entrance of nine Negro students. 

3. The U. S. Office of Education releases 
a report entitled “Education in the USSR.,” 
pointing out Soviet advances in scientific ed- 
ucation. 

4. The House of Representatives defeats 
HR 1 by a vote of 208-205, thus killing all 
hopes for Federal aid for school construction 
in 1957. 

5. President Eisenhower, in address to 
State Governors at Williamsburg, Va., proposes 
that State take over completely long-established 
Federal-state programs. 

6. The President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School issues its final 
report, calling for expansion of higher educa- 
tional facilities. 

7. The National Education Association 
concludes its centennial year, with plans for 
expanded services made possible by increases 
in dues from $5 to $10. 

8. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Marion Folsom completes draft of 
legislation designed to enlist the aid of the 
Federal government in improving scientific 
education in schools and colleges, while at the 
same time strengthening entire publicly- 


supported systems of education. 

9. Commission on Mathe- 
matics, College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, holds final meeting for purpose 
of releasing for publication new-type mathe- 
matics curriculum for satellite age. 


10. Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter announces that a “surprising total of 
12,000,000 Americans” comprise present 
audience for educational television—not in- 
cluding the many thousands of pupils involved 
in closed-circuit TV instructional programs 
throughout the country. 

It should be added that the 1957 event that 
affected American education most deeply took 
place outside the United States—on a Russian 
plain, from which mankind's first earth satel- 
lite was sent into space on October 4. 

As a result, the last three months of the 
year were characterized by educational reas- 
sessment. State systems of education, local 
school systems, individual school buildings and 
faculties, colleges and universities began to 
take the first steps toward finding out where 
education has failed to prepare Americans for 
the space age and what needs to be done to 
correct the deficiencies. 

For example, New York State Education 
Commissioner James E. Allen is holding a 
series of meetings to “improve the state's 
schools.” First meeting was held in November; 
the second, during the first week in December. 
“We will not be panicked into extra-special 
emphasis on science and math to the exclusion 
of other subjects,” Dr. Allen said. The No- 
vember meeting, held in Albany, considered 
year-round use of schools, techniques for dis- 
covering gifted children, and possible lengthen- 
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ing of school day. The December meetings 
took up improvement in science, math, and 
vocational technical education. 


IRA reading conference 

“Reading for Effective Living” has been 
chosen as the theme for the Third Annual 
Conference of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 9 
and 10. Meetings will be held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, and the Conference Headquarters 
will be located in the Hiotel Schroeder. 

The programs at this conference are being 
planned to fit the interests and meet the needs 
of several groups—teachers at all levels (in- 
cluding college), supervisors of reading and 
general supervisors, school administrators, par- 
ents, and others interested in the teaching of 
reading. Each of these groups should find 
stimulation and gain information on current 
practices and issues in the use of reading for 
effective living. Sections are also being ar- 
ranged for those who are specifically interested 
in remedial and clinical teaching as well as 
those who are particularly interested in the 
vision problems of children. 

Additional information and _ registration 
instructions may be obtained from the IRA 
office, 5835 S. Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

* * * . * 

In cooperation with several other educa- 
tional organizations, IRA, is co-sponsoring pro- 
grams at the following conferences in the 
near future: with the American Association 
of School Administrators in San Francisco, 
March 10; and with the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development in Seattle, 
March 2-6. Other similar meetings are in the 
process of being planned. 


Science materials workshop 

The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces the third of 
three annual workshops on the Evaluation of 
Library Materials for Children, to be held 
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July 23-25, 1958. The workshop will deal 
with library materials in the sciences, and 
will cover audio-visual materials and their use 
as well as the materials of print. 

The purpose of the workshop is to in- 
troduce the principles underlying the evalua- 
tion and selection of materials for different 
grade levels and to demonstrate the applica- 
tion of the principles to the evaluation of 
actual materials. The wealth of new and out- 
standing materials in the University of Chi- 
cago Center for Children’s Books, Curriculum 
Materials Laboratory, and Education Library 
will be available for examination by regis- 
trants in the workshop. 

Enrollment in the workshop is open to 
(1) children’s librarians in public libraries, 
and (2) school librarians and teachers in 
elementary and junior high schools. Regis- 
tration will be limited so that small groups 
can be established for intensive work with the 
materials themselves on each of the several 
gtade levels. Early application is therefore 
advisable. Although course credit is not given 
for attendance at the workshop, a memorandum 
testifying to successful completion of the work 
will be supplied to teachers and school librari- 
ans requesting it. 

For further information, write to the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


March: National Library Week 

Gilbert W. Chapman, chairman of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, Inc., has announced 
plans for the first National Library Week to 
be held March 16-22. The National Book 
Committee, Inc, 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, is an independent, non-profit citi- 
zens’ group organized in 1954 co foster the 
wiser and wider use of books and the preserva- 
tion of the freedom to read. 

“National Library Week will be an educa- 
tional and promotional program,” Mr. Chap- 
man said. “All the forces and agencies in- 
terested in fostering lifetime reading habits 
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will be invited to join in celebrating the 
importance of reading in our lives.” 

In making his announcement, Mr. Chap- 
man released excerpts from a report prepared 
for the National Book Committee by Lynn 
Farnol, public relations consultant of New 
York City. We quote from this report. 

“In August, 1955, a Gallup poll revealed 
that 61% of American adults had not read 
any book, with the exception of the Bible, 
during the previous year. Twenty-six per cent 
of the people who had attended college and 
82 per cent of those who had attended only 
elementary school could not remember reading 
a single book during the previous 12 months. 
In an earlier poll, also representing a cross 
section of American adults, only 17 per cent 
of the persons questioned were actually read- 
ing a book at the time they were polled. An- 
other study found that more than half the 
adults of the nation live within a mile of a 
public library, yet only one-fifth of them visited 
a public library during the year preceding the 
survey. 

+ + * * o 

In a nation-wide survey, librarians, book- 
sellers and book editors were asked to indi- 
cate which of several appeals they considered 
most effective in encouraging the reading 
habit. Their ratings were: 

First, Books for the enrichment of the 
mind, for intellectual maturity, 
for a greater understanding of life 
and the humanities, 

Second, Books for énjoyment, relaxation, 
fun, 

Third, Books to increase your capacity 
and knowledge, to add to your 
skills, to help you get ahead in 
life, books with a purpose, “read 
to succeed,” 

Fourth, Books in the home library, a per- 
sonal collection, books you want 
to own, that you want constantly 
at your side. 


Newbery—Caldecott awards 

On Monday, April 7, 1958, the winners of 
the winners of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
will be announced at the New York office of 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, president of the R. 
R. Bowker Company and donor of the award 
medals. The recipients of these awards will 
receive the medals at a banquet to be held on 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958, at San Francisco during 
the annual conference of the American Library 
Association. 


The John C. Newbery Medal has been 
awarded annually since 1922 by the Children’s 
Library Association for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature written 
during the last year.” 


The Caldecott Medal has been awarded an- 
nually since 1938 by the Children’s Library As- 
sociation for “the most distinguished American 
picture book for children published in the 
past year.” 

The award winners are chosen by a com- 
mittee of school and children’s librarians of the 
Children’s Library Association, a division of 
the American Library Association. Chairman 
of the committee is Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Associate Dean, Carnegie Library School of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


Notice of the names of the winners and 
runners-up will be sent to heads of children’s 
work in county and city libraries over 80,000 
in population. A self-addressed, stamped card 
sent to the nearest large library will insure your 
immediate notification of the winners. 


New pamphlets 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
An annotated listing of items selected for con- 
tent, timeliness, readability, and freedom from 
obtrusive advertising. Write to Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1957. $1. 264 pp. 
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Discipline. The concept of discipline as self- 
discipline in bringing about effective changes 
in behavior is discussed. Write to Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1957. 
$.75. 36 pp. 

How Children Learn About Human Rights 
by Wilhelmina Hill and and Helen K. Mack- 
intosh. Deals with the manner in which teachers 
can interpret human rights in the classroom in 
terms of life in the school. Order from U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Reprinted 1957. 20 pp. 


New magazine 

Explorer is latest in the line of Scholastic 
magazines. It is a magazine which literally was 
built by teachers. Students and professors at 
Miami University, Florida, and then at Teachers 
College, New York contributed hundreds of 
ideas for a new children’s periodical. More edu- 
cators in cities throughout the country added 
their ideas in conferences and another two 
thousand answered a questionnaire as to what 
they wanted in a new magazine for children. 

And so the magazine for fourth graders and 
their teachers came out last fall, edited by 
Mary Harbage. At this time its circulation is 
about 150,000. 

In general each issue includes news, original 
stories, pictures, science articles, and things to 
do and make. Specifically, there is “Exploring 
This Issue,” in which the editor gives back- 
ground on what is in the issue; a picture of 
things coming up in future issues; “Sharing 
Time,” ideas and suggestions for teachers of the 
elementary grades; “Exploring the News,” 
“Exploring Science,” and “Listenables and 
Lookables” (radio and television). 

The issues we have seen so far were good. 
We cannot say that there is anything special for 
which -to recommend Explorer over a number 
of excellent juvenile periodicals now on the 
market. For now it qualifies as a useful and 
satisfactory addition. 
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New Recordings 

We missed mentioning these for you in 
time for Christmas, but you might want to 
make a note of several fine pressings for the 
next holiday season. The best is Loretta Young's 
reading of “The Littlest Angel (Decca, DL 
8009), which I believe first appeared at Christ- 


mas 1955. She tells the story beautifully and 
tenderly. 


Another is Gregory Peck’s telling of “Lul- 
laby of Christmas,” again a reading which first 
appeared as a part of a radio broadcast, this 
time in 1948. This is the very moving story 
of the dumb little boy, Ayou, who miraculously 
gains the power of speech to greet the infant 
child of Joseph and Mary. 


Ronald Colman plays Scrooge in a Decca 
recording (DLP 8010) which is an adaptation 
of the Charles Dickens’ classic. The reverse side 
is “Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas,” narrated by 
Charles Laughton, with all the humor and high 
spirits highlighted. A longer, equally good ver- 
sion is Camden Records (CAL 137) version 
with Eustace Wyatt portraying Ebenezer 
Scrooge. 

. * > 

Other new records include: 

American Ballads Sung by Pete Seeger 
(Folkways FA 2319, LP, $5.95). Free style 
singing with banjo accompaniment. 

Little Hawk, the Indian Boy (Young 
People’s Records, YPR 435, 78 rpm, $1.25). 
A little Ortawa Indian forestalls a war between 
two tribes. Indian music. For ages 6-10. 


Little Indian Drum (Young People’s Re- 
cords, YPr 619, 78 rpm, $1.25). A small Indian 
boy learns to make his drum talk and thereby 
saves his life one day. For grades 1-4. 


Southern Mountain Children’s Songs and 
Games, sung by Jean Ritchie (Folkways, FC 
754, LP, $4.25). Eighteen songs, accompanied 
by the dulcimer, which southern mountain chil- 
dren played in the school play yard. 
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English, 1956). 


For the Grownups 


Caldecott Medal Book: 1938-1957. Edited by 
Bertha Mahony Miller and Elinor Whitney 
Field. Horn Book, 1957. $10.00. 

Teachers will want this book in their school 
libraries, both for the children to look at and 

for the pleasure of reading from it when a 

favorite illustrator is being discussed. In- 

cidentally, it is so handsome a piece of book 
making it is a pleasure just to see and handle 
it. Here are the acceptance papers of all the 
artists who have won the Caldecott Medal for 
producing “the Most Distinguished Picture 

Book of the Year” to quote the Medal. These 

papers make lively reading, and often the brief 

biography of the artist with comments on his 

‘work, written by someone who can speak 

intimately of both, are as illuminating as the 

artist's own words. A little past the middle of 
the book is the picture section, with one picture 
from each Medal book as beautifully repro- 
duced as black and white can do it. Looking at 
these illustrations and remembering the books 
which they adorned is on the whole a delight- 
ful experience. But without being too captious, 
most adults will find the wonder growing 
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that some of these books should have been so 
honored. The critical analysis of the pictures 
by Esther Averill with which the book closes, 
increases the wonder. Nevertheless, it is a 
challenging gallery, and how wonderful it is 
that in an age of bombs and rumors of bombs, 
there is a medal honoring the artist who can 
make beauty, gaiety, and wonder live for chil- 
dren in their books. A 


A Distinguished Book 
The Bridge. By Charlton Ogburn, Jr. Illustrated 

by Evaline Ness. Houghton, Mifflin, 1957. 

$2.75. (11—). 

This is a story about a place, an island, and 
a way of life so dear 
to an old man and 
his fourteen-year-old 
granddaughter that 
they gladly risk their 
lives to preserve 
them. At first, it 
looks hopeless. A 
new bridge is bring- 
ing the rushing 
modern world closer 
by the day. Greedy, 
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dishonest relatives are pressing grandfather to 
sell his land. They confuse him. Maybe, 
he thinks, it is wrong of him to keep Teena 
on the island. Maybe she belongs out yonder 
in the big, modern world. Maybe he is keep- 
ing her away from life. But Teena has no such 


doubts. The island world of grandfather's is 
her world—the great marshes, the sea, the 
tough little fishing boats, the wild birds that 
mark off the seasons, to these she belongs. A 
big storm is coming. The tension increases 
until grandfather and the girl see a great flock 
of canvasbacks flying unafraid and sure into 
the very teeth of the gale. That decides them 
both, although they are not together, the old 
man and the girl know what they must do. 
Each mans a boat and rides out to meet the 
hurricane. The conclusion is in breath taking 
contrast to the slow, hesitant beginning of the 
story. The spell of marsh, woods, and sea are 
in the haunting prose and the eerie, beautiful 
drawings of Evaline Ness. The story unfolds 
with deep intensity and the illustrations 
heighten the feeling for the wild beauty of 
the place and the heroic action of this old man 
and young girl who love their island world. 
This is one of the distinguished books of the 
year. A 


Animal Stories 

Swamp Cat. By Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated by 
Edward Shenton. Dodd, Mead, 1957. $3.00. 
(14—) 
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It doesn’t much matter what animal Mr. 
Kjelgaard chooses to write about, the animal 
of his choice becomes a umique character 
among his kind. That is not because the author 
humanizes his creatures, they are always 
kept well within their instinctual limita- 
tions, but their reactions to experiences dif- 
ferentiate them from others of their species. 
For instance, this story deals with an ordinary 
house cat thrown out in the wilderness to die. 
His weaker brothers did die, but this cat fought 
furiously until he got out of the bag and 
miraculously survived. He continued to sur- 
vive in spite of rough experiences and some 
mistakes. Eventually he found himself a cabin 
and a master. The human story is more stere- 
otyped. Andy Gates was trying to breed musk- 
rats and in the process won the enemity of 
a ne'er-do-weel. In the final show down, 


Frosty, the cat, ably if inadvertently, assisted 


Andy and between them they cleaned up the 
villain for good and all. Yet never once, was 
Frosty out of character. Always Cat, largely 
selfish, completely independent but capable of 
affection, he pursued his own ends with a due 
appreciation of companionship of the proper 
sort. In short, here is a feline cat lovers will 
understand and respect. A 


Mister Jim. By Rutherford Montgomery. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. World, 1957. 
$2.75. (10-14). 

Mr. Montgomery anticipates the reader's 
skepticism concerning the affability of grizzly 
bears by insisting that in spite of his size the 
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grizzly, taken as a cub, has been repeatedly 
tamed, both in this country and Europe. Cer- 
tainly the grizzly known as Mister Jim, was 
an appealing giant, trained as a pack animal 
by his Indian master, Two Gray Hills. Then, 
one day, Two Gray Hills was gone and Mister 
Jim had no way of knowing that it was a 
temporary emergency, so the bear took to the 
woods, mated with a sheepkiller and was soon 
in trouble. The mate was shot by the sheep 
herder, but Mister Jim was seen and a bounty 
placed on his hide by the sheep owner. Ironi- 
cally, Two Gray Hills was engaged to crack 
down the killer, but when he discovered the 
identity of the bear, the two friends went 
home rejoicing. However, the Indian family 
realized that Mister Jim must be taken out of 
that area, but before this could be accom- 
plished, the sheep owner was shot and Two 
Gray Hills was jailed as the guilty one. Quickly 
his family moved, taking Mister Jim along. 
Eventually, the part the bear played in proving 
his master’s innocence is very funny and 
plausible. All ends well, but some questions 
remain which will be worth discussing. What 
about a love pat of a grizzly that can fell a 
person? What about Jim’s inevitable return 
to the wilds when the next mating season 
comes along? And when hunters come to the 
woods, what about Mister Jim's amiable ap- 
proach to human beings? What chance of sur- 
vival has a tamed wild creature? This is never- 
theless one of Mr. Montgomery’s most appeal- 
ing four-footed heroes and a stirring story. 
A 

Black Gold, By Marguerite Henry. Illustrated 

by Wesley Dennis. Rand McNally, 1957. 

$2.95. (8-12). 

Mrs. Henry’s horse stories are so full of 
action and suspense that the excellence of her 
writing is sometimes overlooked. Even by 
King of the Wind standards this story of two 
horses is exceptionally well done. The mother, 
U-see-it, was a pint sized mare that won race 
after race against bigger horses. Her son, Black 


Gold, won the Kentucky Derby and made rac- 
ing history. But the book is also the story of 
three men who loved this horse. There was Al 
Hoots who owned both U-see-it and Black 
Gold, Webb who trained them both, and Jay- 
dee, the boy, who was born to ride and deter- 
mined to ride only Black Gold. It began on an 
Osage Reservation out in Oklahoma. Al Hoots 
traded eighty acres of good land to buy the 
little mare that had just lost a race. Then he 
and his Osage Indian wife Rosa made another 
sacrifice when they engaged a trainer for the 
horse. But as a result she became a sensational 
winner. When through a mistake of Al's both 
he and his horse were disqualified for racing, 
he bred her to Colonel Bradley's famous thor- 
oughbred, Black Tony, and Rosa named the colt 
Black Gold for the Oklahoma oil that was 
supporting them. From the beginning, the colt 
showed such promise that Hanley Webb never 
left him, even sleeping in the next stall to 
guard the colt. Meanwhile, in another part of 
the country young Jaydee was disciplining him- 
self and becoming a notable free lance jockey. 
Then he saw Black Gold race, and the dream 
that was Al Hoots’ and Hanley Webb's be- 
came his dream too. He would ride Black Gold 
to triumph at the Kentucky Derby. And he 
did. Then comes the tragic story of the ex- 
ploitation of this gay, gallant, willing creature 
at the hands of Webb who adored the horse. 
Jaydee would have no part of it and walked 
out on them. The end is racing history and 
horse tragedy. Black Gold’s grave is a monu- 
ment to man’s ignorance and a horse’s great 
heart. 

Absorbing as this story is, it is enriched with 
lovely glimpses of the outdoor world, the 
fields and meadows, race tracks at dawn, the 
soft changes of the seasons, the gay cavortings 
of gangling colts. The birth of U-see-it’s foal 
is a springtime idyll, good for children to read 
and feel. Wesley Dennis’ illustrations as al- 
ways, catch the gallantry and beauty of horses. 

A 
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Tough Enough's Pony. By Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll. Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. Ox- 
ford, 1957. $2.75. (7-10). 

This is both a family story and an animal 
story, but the pup, Tough Enough, almost 
runs away with the annals of the Tatum family, 
even the pet-collecting Beanie. In this book 
the mountaineer Tatums are still visiting on 
the outer banks of North Carolina. Beanie 
is still in possession of all the pets collected 
for him by nosy little Tough Enough, and his 
great grandparents are bearing up bravely with 
the talking crow, a racoon, a skunk and a mess 
of hermit crabs. Then, in a frenzy of barking, 
Tough Enough leads them to an almost dead 
Banks colt. When Beanie’s Captain grandfather 
examines the little fellow, he finds a badly in- 
fected foot and fever. After he has dressed the 
foot and the children have put water and 
grasses nearby, the Captain makes them leave 
the colt alone. Only Tough Enough snuggles 
up to the sick pony and remains on guard. 
Convalescence, complete recovery and complete 
devotion to dog and children follows. Every- 
one is happy until parting time arrives and 
the Tatums pack up for their return to the 
mountains. “Sassy” the beloved pony must be 
left behind or so the grownups think. But as 
the boat moves off, Tough Enough and Sassy 
think otherwise. The pony makes a heroic 
swim and exhausted but triumphant wins the 
day. As always in these stories abour the 
Tatums, fine, warm family relations, a com- 
passionate regard for animals, a lively boy-dog 
relationship, and the lovely black and white 
illustrations, make these books unusually ap- 
pealing. A 


Ding Dong Bell. Written and illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 1957. 
$3.00. (6-10) 

These watmly loved author-artists have 
made a beautiful cat picture book and a mov- 
ing case for all those hapless pussies abandoned 
by summer visitors when they return to the 
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Ding Dong Bell 


city. Tiger was one of these cats, but he was 
handsome and resourceful, so when winter 
came, he left the woods and set off for the 
town, looking for a home. There, he en- 
countered mostly unfriendly people who shooed 
him away, but at last his good looks, good 
manners and gentle persistence were rewarded. 
He found a poor little house that gave him 
shelter and loving care. All was well with 
Tiger until he fell down an old dried up well. 
That proved a turning point not only in Tiger's 
life but in the forrunes of the little family 
which had sheltered him so lovingly. Young 
cat lovers will delight in the happy ending 
and in the handsome cat pictures with which 
the Haders have adorned the book. 
A 


The Wonderful Picture-Stories of 1958 
Pantaloni. Written and illustrated by Bettina 

Erlich. Harper, 1957. $2.50. (4-8) 

The story of Pantaloni is even better than 
Bettina’s popular Cocola books and the pictures 
are superb. The dog got his name because 
Beppolino, selling trousers at his father’s stand, 
just had to have the pup and got him in ex- 
change for a pair of trousers. Even so, father 
refused to have the dog at their stand for fear 
he might bark and scare the customers. How 
Pantaloni was lured away from home in his 
master’s absence, how he escaped and in the 
process of running away frightened a lot of 
foolish people who reported a wolf on the 
loose, makes an exciting story with lovely 
pictures of the Italian towns, countryside and 
people. The conclusion is gently funny with 
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Beppolino’s father forced to buy the dog back 
and give up the struggle to keep him away 
from the family stand. The story is warm 
with the love of a child for his pet and the 
kindness of an understanding father. 

A 
Curious George Gets a Medal. Written and 

illustrated by H. A. Rey. Houghton, 1957. 

$3.25. (4-8) 

No picture-book hero is more beloved by 
the children than the mischievous monkey, 
Curious George. This is his fourth book-ad- 
venture, and from the conclusion there are 


Curious George 


obviously more to come. This time George's 
“ ‘satiable curiosity” begins with spilled ink, 
soap flakes, and water on such a big scale 
they drive George out of the house. How pigs, 
a cow, irate farmers, and a truck, land George 
in a museum and eventually on a space flight, 
only Mr. Rey can make clear and logical. Any- 
way George ends up with a medal, and the pic- 
tures are as soul satisfying as George. His 
charm is of course, his capacity for an in- 
finite variety of messes. A 


The Day the Cow Sneezed, Written and illus- 
trated by James Flora. Harcourt, 1957. 
$2.95. (4-8) 

(4-8) 
The gifted author-artist of The Fabulous 

Fireworks Family is back with an utterly hi- 


The Day the Cow Sneezed 


larious tale, folk-lorish wih touches of slang. 
That boy Fletcher left old Floss, the cow, 
too long in the creek and she caught cold. 
Back in the barn she sneezed a SNEEZE that 
blew a mouse right out of bed. The cat leapt 
for the mouse but missed and landed on the 
billy goat. The billy goat . . . . but there, 
there! Read for yourself. The stupendous 
chain reactions set off by old Floss’s sneeze 
are not only far reaching but what you might 
call well rounded. They come back to that boy 
Fletcher, on his way to the barn to get a you- 
know-what from his father. Here is a good 
yarn and uninhibited modern art, riotous and 


fascinating. “Read it again” the small fry 
clamor, and it is a privilege. A 


The Proud Circus Horse. Written and illus- 
trated by Reiner Zimnik. Pantheon, 1957. 
$2.75. (6-9) 

Here is a story of quality both in the tell- 
ing and in the fine, dramatic illustrations. 
Pride, in the guise of a spirited, handsome 
circus horse, canters gaily to its fall, and learns 
wisdom! Old Tom, the circus clown, had cared 
for the proud white horse lovingly, but the 


The Proud Circus Horse 


adulation of the circus audience had turned 
the silly creature’s head so he ran away from 
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Tom to enjoy “God’s free nature.” But the 
horse soon discovered that nature was anything 
but free. No one fed him, farmers over-worked 
him, the farm horses scorned him, and stolen 
by a bandit he was starved and almost killed. 
Humble and miserable, the proud horse re- 
turned to Tom and the circus. The pen and 
ink sketches are sometimes deliciously funny 
but the pictures of the great horse in action 
have a wild, free sweep and rhythm that are 
breath-taking. A 


Time of Wonder, Written and illustrated by 
Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1957. $3.50. 
(4—) 

Robert McCloskey with twenty-nine paint- 
ings in full color is a cause for rejoicing, and 
these pictures will lift the spirits of young and 
old. The lovely title of the book is its theme, 
the outdoor world of changing weather and 


Time of Wonder 


changing seasons to love and wonder about. 
For this is not a story, but a beautifully ca- 
denced record, sometimes bursting into song, 
about an island home in Maine. Sometimes 
the weather is fair, sometimes foul but always 
important. Sometimes the island children are 
on land, sometimes at sea, sometimes playing, 
sometimes battening down the hatches for the 
coming hurricane. But always there is the 
wonder. This is a beautiful book to look at and 
to read aloud for sheer delight. As you read 
and look you can almost taste the salt spray 
on your lips or feel the sharp sting of the rain 
when it finally catches up with you. This 
is a book for unhurried enjoyment. A most 
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All About the Desert 
happy burst of poetry in pictures and text. 
Thank you, Robert McCloskey for a Time of 
W onder. A 


All About the Desert. By Sam and Beryle 
Epstein. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. Ran- 
dom House, 1957. $1.95. (9-12) 

To date this is the fullest treatment of 
desert areas of the world to appear in a ju- 
venile book. The deserts of each continent are 
described and there is excellent information 
on how the inhabitants live, existing animal 
and plant life, and a brief but important 
chapter revored to the date palm. Modes of 
desert transportation include the centuries-old 
camel caravans to modern types inspired by 
man’s ingenuity in combating desert dangers 
of heat, dryness, and shifting sands. Generously 
illustrated and well indexed, All About the 
Desert offers highly interesting reading on a 
subject that invariably challenges children’s 
imaginations when they study these arrid areas 
of the world. Cc 


Exploring the Weather, by Roy A. Gallant. 
Illustrated by Lowell Hess. Garden City 
Books, 1957. $2.50. (9-14). 

The author-artist team which produced 
Exploring the Moon, Exploring Mars, and Ex- 
ploring the Universe offer an equally absorb- 
ing book on weather. The atmosphere, weather 
changes and their causes, and weather fore- 
casting are described. There are pages of fine 
diagrams with succinct clear explanations as 
to how clouds, fogs, tornadoes, cold air fronts, 
etc. are caused. Weather symbols, meteoro- 
logical instruments and weather maps are 
shown and interpreted. Profusely illustrated 
in brilliant color as well as black-and-white 
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the book will have a wide age range appeal. 
Contains an index and a bibliography of other 
books on the subject. Cc 


Here Come the Beavers! by Alice E. Goudey. 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Scribner's, 
1957. $2.50. (7-9) 

Here Come the Seals! by Alice E. Goudey. 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Scribner's, 
1957. $2.50 (7-9). 

As in her other nature stories in this 
series Miss Goudey tells an appealing tale of 
life in an animal family. The homes they live 
in, their food, dangers from enemy animals, 
care of the young, and other such facts give 
primary readers considerable insight into 
animal ways. Garry MacKenzie’s illustrations 
in color add to the attractiveness of these two 
introductory nature book on beavers and seals. 

Cc 

Insect Hunters and Trappers. By Ross E. 
Hutchins. Illustrated with photographs. 
Rand McNally, 1957. $2.95. (10-16) 
“There are many hunters among the insects 

but none hunt for the love of the chase.” 

And the grim battle for existence for them- 

selves and their offspring is absorbingly de- 

scribed. Among the many insects included are 
dragonflies, giant water bugs, hunting wasps, 

Amazon ants, tiger beetles, fireflies, aphid 

enemies, ant lions, and mantids. There are 

many facts about the life cycles and habits of 
the insects, but the book is chiefly devoted to 
their unique hunting and trapping skills. The 
photographs, sixty in all, are exceptionally 
well done. The author-photographer devotes 

a final chapter to encouraging the reader's 

observation of the dramas of the insect world 

in his own surroundings and offers sugges- 
tions for taking insect photographs’ with in- 
expensive equipment. Cc 


Shadows. Written and illustrated by Larry 
Kettelkamp. Morrow, 1957. $2.50. (8-11). 
Shadows can be fun. “Simple outlines turn 

into fantastic shapes, and familiar objects can 


Shadows 


cast shadows that look like people, or even 
animals.” Children can make animal shapes 
with their hands and can present shadow plays 
and indirectly learn the relation of light to 
shadow. Through the ages shadows have helped 
men learn more about their earth. In pre- 
Christian times they helped Greek scientists 
to knowledge of the earth’s shape and size, 
and have added greatly to man’s modern knowl- 
edge. This generously illustrated book is a 
happy combination of novelty and knowledge 
on a subject that has seldom had any but brief 
treatment in children’s books, and should prove 
both popular and useful. A few simple ex- 
periments include the preparation of a work- 
able cardboard sundial. Cc 


Wheel of Time, by Harry Zarchy. Illustrated 
by René Martin. Crowell, 1957. $2.75. 
(11-16). 

Presenting with unusual clarity the con- 
cept that time is motion and “that years and 
days, our two basic time divisions, are based 
upon movements of the earth” Mr. Zarchy 
proceeds with excellent information on man- 
made devices and how they were developed 
from primitive times to the present. Calendars 
used for measuring years and months, mech- 
anisms for measuring hours and minutes, 
and navigational instruments are included, and 
there is a good chapter explaining modern 
time belts. Excellent material for social studies 
as well as science are to be found in this 
book as timekeeping methods of ancient people 
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and the middle ages are described. Illustrated 
with good drawings and diagrams and well 


indexe’ c 


Animals of the World: Kangaroos, Reindeer, 
Beavers, Whales. Written and illustrated by 
Edward Osmond. Oxford, 1957. $2.25 
(9-12). 

The detailed information the author gives 
concerning each animal and its habitat makes 
this a particularly useful book. For each type 
of animal there are maps showing the special 
area or areas of the world in which it lives, 
and descriptions of its characteristics, diet, 
care of young, and enemies. Especially in- 
teresting, in the story of the beaver, are three 
drawings, showing a typical beaver pond, the 
interior of a lodge, and a cross-section of a 
pond in winter showing how the beaver can 
safely make underwater journeys from his food 
pile to the lodge. A generously illustrated 
small book for elementary grade readers. 

Cc 


Man-Made Satellites 
The Earth Satellite; Man's First True Space 
Adventure. By John Lewellen. Illustrated 
by Ida Scheib. Knopf, 1957. $2.25. (8-10) 
Even as these three books appeared de- 
scribing the anticipated 1958 launching of a 
US. satellite, Russia’s experiment had made 
world news. And children and adults are ask- 
ing avidly for information on the subject. All 
three of these books are authoritative at the 
time of publication. Basic facts are the same, 
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but occasional different emphasis will have 
children interested in all of them. John Lewel- 
len's Earth Satellite is the simplest with ex- 
cellent diagrams and drawings for the youngest 
readers. Doctor John P. Hagen, Director of 
Project Vanguard wrote the introductions for 
both this title and for Space Satellite. This 
latter book, and Exploring by Satellite written 
by the Associate Astronomer at Hadyen Plane- 
tarium, offer fuller treatment of the subject, 
have good color drawings and numerous black 
and white diagrams, and are well indexed. All 
three books describe principles behind the 
launchings and path of the satellites, scientific 
equipment, and what men hope to learn from 
these great experiments. 
C 

Exploring by Satellite; The story of Project 

Vanguard. By Franklin M. Branley. Illus- 

trated by Helmut K. Wimmer. Crowell, 

1957. $3.00 (10-15) 


Space Satellite: the Story of the Man-Made 
Moon. By Lee Beeland and Robert Wells. 
Illustrated by Jack Coggins. Prentice-Hall, 
1957. $2.95 (10-15) 
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Specific to the pupil’s needs, thorough in every step of 
instruction, and completely practical, the McKee Language 
Series lays the groundwork and provides the most effec- 
tive tools for building language mastery. 

The time-tested effectiveness of its clear-cut organization, 
its comprehensive instruction, careful practice, and in- 
dividualized application, make certain that the language 
program can be conducted with proper emphasis and 
complete coverage assured for all phases of the course. 
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This popular series provides the best materials possible for 
teaching children to read successfully. 


For Grades |-3 there are Revised Editions of readers filled 
with good stories and poems, and bright illustrations; workbooks 
printed in full color. Carefully planned teaching aids include man- 
uals, chart, cards, tests, and records. 
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